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JOSEPH LYON LEMBERGER. 


Joseph L. Lemberger, Ph.G., Ph.M., and Phar.D., also ex-President of the 
American Pharmaceutical Association is one of the old guard, having been elected 
a member of the Association in 1858. His loyalty and activity for these many 
vears is tantamount to a promise of interest to the end of his life’s journey. 

He was born in Meyerstown, Pa., December 7, 1834, but when he was five 
vears old, his father purchased a woolen fabric mill and farm, fourteen miles north 
of Lebanon, and the family moved to it. His father, Lyon Lemberger, was born 
in Presburg, Hungary, in 1795. He was wounded at the Battle of Austerlitz; 
when he had recovered and was discharged from the hospital, he made his way to 
Amsterdam and embarked for America, and was landed at Philadelphia in April 
1817. He soon became a naturalized citizen of the United States and was a 
highly esteemed, successful business man, who reached the unusual age of 94 years. 

Joseph L. Lemberger is a veteran of the Civil War, and has held many re- 
sponsible positions. He has been the Treasurer of the Boards of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions of the Reformed Church for over 25 years, and is the Chair- 
man of the Executive Committee of the Associated Charities of Lebanon and of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association of Lebanon. He is also a member of the 
Board of Managers for the Pennsylvania Chautauqua and Summer School for 
Teachers; and has continuously been a member of the Board of Trustees and the 
Secretary thereto, for the State Asylum for the Chronic Insane of Pennsylvania, 
since 1891. At the last annual meeting of the American Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion, he contributed a valuable paper to the Historical Section, which was pub- 
lished in the August issue of the JoURNAL of the Association, p. 717, and is a 
pen picture of the old system of apprenticeship in entering pharmacy. 

The writer made the acquaintance of the subject of this sketch at the annual 
meeting held in Baltimore in 1863. Since that time we have been close friends; 
nothing has disturbed our faith and confidence in each other and I am confident 
that other members have had a similar experience with him. 

He is a man small in stature with a big soul. During his long membership 
he has contributed his activity, best thoughts and experience. His literary con- 
tributions are worthy of perusal. The writer has never known him to inten- 
tionally misrepresent facts. 

Joseph 1. Lemberger, James ‘T. Shinn and the writer were frequently called 

the Triplets. We were born into this world in the same year and during the long 
period of our friendship there never was a misunderstanding of a serious nature, 
or anything that lessened our confidence and mutual respect for each other. 

In conclusion I would suggest that Joseph Lemberger as a member and an 
ex-President of the American Pharmaceutical Association is a worthy example for 
those who have elected pharmacy as their life work. Joun F. HANcOocK. 
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E. G. EBERLE, Editor EDITORIAL 253 Bourse Bldg., PHILADELPHIA 
THE INDIANAPOLIS MEETING. 

HE results of the Sixty-Fifth Annual Meeting of the American Pharmaceutical 

Association will mark an epoch in the history of pharmacy, and the drug 
business in general, if the wise plans and suggestions of President Frederick J. 
Wulling are carried into effect. Those who have contended that the American 
Pharmaceutical Association lacks in the progressive spirit and initiative must 
now disabuse their minds of such thoughts and be convinced that it is up to them 
coéperatively to take advantage of the great opportunity so well outlined in the 
address of the President of the American Pharmaceutical Association. 

There should be no contention over the credit for the proposed federation of 
pharmaceutical organizations—‘‘there is glory enough for all.” The thing is to 
bring about the consummation by appointing efficient committees, without un- 
necessary postponement, constituted by members who are qualified for the im- 
portant task. We have examples of other organizations for the undertaking, 
differing perhaps in many respects, because of different activities and on account 
of the complexity of the drug business, but certainly similar in the codperative 
plans outlined of working and counseling together. Feasible, yes, easily so; if the 
pharmacists—retail, wholesale, manufacturing, etc.—really desire to further the 
project instead of withholding their support for one reason or another, there must 
be confidence, there must be genuine coéperation. 

The sum of money spoken of and required for proper and efficient evolution 
of the proposal seems large, but everything is relative; the individual with most 
moderate income can surely devise means for saving the small amount of the in- 
dicated assessment during a year, if not, then in two years, when it must be evident 
that the successful culmination will benefit him, not only in carrying into effect 
measures that are now impossible because of insufficient support and will continue 
to come up as in the past. But perhaps there is not so much uncertainty with the 
smaller contributions as the larger, can we not hope that for one time, this time, 
all are going to work together for the one great object, and show that pharmacists 
are capable of big things, that the branches of the drug trade and profession have 
herein a common cause. ‘The evidence of the possibility is in the successful work 
accomplished by the Drug Trade Conference. 

The central theme of the address, which is printed in this issue, is the need of 
federation of all pharmaceutical organizations. It should be given careful study 
by every pharmacist; the scheme is both practical and practicable. 

Without dwelling further upon the address which will doubtless prove of 
valuable interest to the reader, and going into a discussion of recommendations 
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that also formed part of other presentations, brief references are made to further 
proceedings of the convention. The recognition of the pharmacist and pharmacy 
by the Government had an important place not only in President Wulling’s ad- 
dress but in some of the papers of nearly all Sections; also in the Transactions of the 
American Conference of Pharmaceutical Faculties and the National Association 
of Boards of Pharmacy. ‘‘Glory enough for all’’ was emphasized in a meeting of 
representatives of the National Association of Retail Druggists and of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association. The consensus of opinion was that pharmacists 
should not only be given recognition by the establishment of a pharmaceutical 
corps in the U. S. Army, but that representation should be had on the Council of 
National Defense. The thing is not how much credit should be accorded to one 
body or another, but how much can all, working together, do for humanity, for 
pharmacy; that is the thought; no one cares now about the political affiliation of 
our President—we are all fellow-citizens; his cause is ours; so also, all of us are 
pharmacists; the accomplishments, the results count, and our purposes will only 
secure applaud if we win. Let us do it! 

Higher standards for pharmacy was the keynote in both the American Con- 
ference of Pharmaceutical Faculties and the National Association of Boards of 
Pharmacy. Graduation from a 4-year high school course was made a requirement 
for entrance to colleges of pharmacy from 1923. Further comment on these meet- 
ings must be deferred to a later issue of the JOURNAL; the address of President 
R. A. Lyman included an analysis of the status of pharmacy and a forceful pres- 
entation of the need of advancing its professional standard. The meetings were 
well attended, continuously active during the hours assigned by the program, and 
the entertainments were interesting and enjoyed by all. A feature of the latter 
was the play, ‘“‘A Tale of Two Drug Stores,’’ by local pharmaceutical talent and 
staged under the direction of Mr. Harry Porter, at the German House. The 
first Act, designated ‘“‘Dose,”’ presented the old apothecary shop, and the next, 
a ‘‘modern’’ drug store, then, as a third number, followed refreshments. 

The accommodations furnished for holding the sessions were good and af- 
forded the opportunity of transacting business without loss of time. Mention 
should be made that the value of a number of addresses and papers was enhanced 
by the projectoscopes that were supplied and ready for the illustrations and demon- 
strations. In that connection it may also be said that a number of these illustrated 
lectures emphasized the commercial value of professional pharmacy. 

A gratifying act that will doubtless prove of great value to pharmacy, and 
we may say to medicine and even more extensive, was the initiation of a fund for 
pharmaceutical research, known as the American Pharmaceutical Association 
Research Fund, by the Association. The nucleus is created from the estimated net 


profits derived from the National Formulary, and now amounts to $7,000. 00. 
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This will be added to as profits from that source become available. So it will be 
discerned that pharmacy will receive further benefits from the National Formulary ; 
it is another evidence of the altruism of the Association, and it is to be hoped that 
persons, firms and corporations, actuated by the same spirit, will contribute lib- 
erally to this fund, so as to bring the amount up to that contemplated, namely, 
$100,000. Pharmaceutical research should be promoted by the American Phar- 
maceutical Association and the move is timely, commendable and important. 

The historical exhibit attracted considerable attention and proved that this 
can be made an interesting feature of every convention. 

The Sixty-fifth Annual Meeting of the American Pharmaceutical Association 


was a successful one. E. G. E. 


THE VALUE OF CLINICAL EVIDENCE. 
HE therapeutic value of a new substance may be judged from a knowledge 
of its composition and its chemical and physical properties, from a study 
of its effects on healthy or diseased animals, and by trying it on the sick. 

Were magnesium salicylate a new drug, its action might be predicted from 
the known action of the salicylic radical, the magnesium ion, and the solubility 
and ionization constant of the salt. Often this plan fails entirely, and a new 
compound is found to have therapeutic properties not anticipated by a knowledge 
of its constitution and properties. 

Ordinarily a very good estimate of the therapeutic action of a new compound 
may be made by studying its effects on animals. Many instances are known, 
however, in which a drug has an action on man which is quite different from that 
on animals, particularly if these differ widely from man in their structure and 
organization. Furthermore, the action of a drug on a healthy animal may be 
different from that on a diseased animal, and it may be that animals are not sub- 
ject to the particular disease which the drug is supposed to influence. 

The only certain method, and the one always employed in the end, is to test 
the value of a drug on the human organism affected with the ailment which the 
drug is supposed to combat. An almost fatal objection to the establishment of 
the therapeutic value of a drug by means of this “‘clinical trial’’ method is that it 
is impossible to tell what would have happened had the drug not been given to 
the patient. In other words, when a patient recovers after the administration 
of a drug, we do not know whether or not the drug had anything to do with the 
recovery—probably the patient would have recovered without it. 

At the recent meeting of the American Medical Association, Torald Sollmann, 
M.D., professor of pharmacology at Western Reserve University, forcibly illus- 
trated the many pitfalls which beset the establishment of the therapeutic virtues 
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of a drug by the “clinical’’ method (Jour. Am. Med. Association, July 21, 1917, 
p. 198). 

Dr. Sollman thus refers to the clinical evidence which promoters of new remedies 
submit to the Council on Pharmacy and Chemistry (of which he is a member): 

‘“‘When the Council demands evidence of the usefulness of a remedy, the manu- 
facturers generally respond with every sign of enthusiasm. They may have ready 
a series of articles already published, or they instruct their agents to bring in let- 
ters from physicians. The last method seems to meet the most cordial response, 
judging from the deluge of letters and opinions that floods the Council. The 
quality of the published papers is a fair reflection of the deficiencies of what is still 
the common type of clinical evidence. A little thought suffices to show that the 
greater part cannot be taken as serious evidence at all. Some of the data are 
merely impressions—usually the latest impressions of an impressionable enthusiast.” 

The author outlines two procedures whereby a proper allowance of the natural 
course of the disease may be made: the “‘statistical’’ method and the “blind’’ 
test. 

In the statistical method one set of patients receives the medicine under 
trial, while another set, otherwise managed in the same way, does not receive 
the medicine. This method is of value only when a large number of similar cases 
are available, and even then it cannot take into account the individuality of each 
patient. 

In the ‘‘blind’’ test the physician attempts to distinguish unknown prepara- 
tions by their effects. One series of patients is given the preparation under ex- 
amination, while another series receives a preparation which is inactive or one 
with which the new remedy is to be compared, but in such a way that the physician 
does not know which patients receive the drug under trial and which the inactive 
one or the one used for comparison. ‘The identity of the preparation is disclosed 
to him only after he has recorded his findings for each patient. This method is 
the only one which avoids the pitfalls of clinical observation and makes the results 
independent of the bias of the observer and the patient. 

It is opportune to recall at this time that when the “‘blind’’ test was used, 
the effects of a proprietary solution of mercuric iodide in oil could not be distin- 
guished from one made after the formula of H. A. B. Dunning (PROCEEDINGS 
A. Pu. A., 1910, p. 1123) despite the claims of superiority which were made for the 
former. Similar results have been obtained when the “blind’’ test was applied 
with synthetics, proving in certain instances that may be cited, that they are thera- 
peutically as active and efficient as the higher priced natural products which they 
may displace, with the sanction of the attending physician, without any disad- 
vantage whatever, should there be a marked difference in price, or for any other 
reason. A realization of the unreliability of many of the clinical trials serves to 
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make it clear why so many new proprietaries have enjoyed so short a period of 
favor, despite the remarkable “‘cures’’ which are at first reported for them. 

This is a subject of importance, not only now, but in the promotion of a more 
useful materia medica, more serviceable for the American practitioner. Such a 
test removes prejudice and should develop rational therapeutics, the science of 
medicine and of pharmacy, free the practice of medicine and of pharmacy from 


undesirable exploitation. E. G. E. 


THE SHORTAGE ON SYNTHETIC DRUGS. 


O facilitate the manufacture of synthetic drugs in this country and thus to re- 
lieve the shortage which has resulted from the war, the National Research 
Council has established a committee on synthetic drugs. 


Professor Julius Stieglitz, head of the Department of Chemistry of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, has accepted the chairmanship of this committee. As his 
associates, Professor Stieglitz has selected Professor M. Gomberg, of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Dr. Roger Adams, of the University of Illinois, and Dr. W. A. 
Puckner, Secretary of the Council of Pharmacy and Chemistry. 

A bill before Congress—the Adamson Bill—will make provisions for licensing 
manufacturers to prepare drugs now protected by patents controlled by enemy 
countries. ‘The administration of the provisions of the bill will be in charge of the 
Federal Trade Commission and the new committee of the National Research 
Council is being organized with the special object of being prepared to put at the 
disposal of this Commission such scientific coéperation as the Commission may 
desire to ask for. ‘To this end, the efforts of the committee will extend in two main 
directions. In the first place, to assemble reliable information as to which syn- 
thetic drugs are really hard to obtain or, if obtainable, are sold at an exorbitant 
price. In the second place, to organize research work, especially in universities, 
in part to assist manufacturers in working out the problems of the production, 
on a large scale, of synthetic drugs of a high degree of purity without great delay 
and, in part, to have preparations such as reagents which would not attract manu- 
facturers, made in university laboratories, if necessary under licenses as is now 
being done in England. 

In order that the committee may concern itself with those synthetic drugs, 
the manufacture of which is most urgent, it is requested that pharmacists send to 
W. A. Puckner, 535 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, a list of those important 
synthetics which they have found it impossible or difficult to obtain, or for which 
an exorbitant price is charged. 

Manufacturers interested in the production of a given product are invited 
to communicate with J. Stieglitz, University of Chicago, Chicago. 

E. G. E. 




















SIXTY-FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., AUGUST 28 TO SEPTEMBER I, I9I7. 


(Partial Report of the First General Session in Abstract, and the President’s 
Address. ) 


The First General Session of the Sixty-fifth Annual Meeting of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association was called to order at 8.20 p.M., August 28th, in the 
Assembly Room of the Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, by the President, Frederick 
J. Wulling, of Minneapolis, Minn. 

Prof. John Uri Lloyd, of Cincinnati, spoke the words of encouragement for 
the convention. 

President Wulling welcomed the delegates from the various departments of 
the U. S. Government, the national, state and local pharmaceutical, and related 
associations; he extended to them the privileges of the floor during the convention, 
and expressed the hope that the delegates would participate in the proceedings and 
give the members an opportunity to hear from them officially at such a time that 
would best suit their convenience. 

The next order of business was the reading of the President’s address. Lucius 
K. Sayre, Second Vice-President of the Association, presided. (The address of 
President Wulling follows on next page.) 

F. E. Stewart moved that the able and suggestive address of President Wulling 
be referred to a committee to be appointed by the chair. Chairman L. E. Sayre 
appointed the following members: H. V. Arny, Julius A. Koch, C. E. Caspari, 
R. A. Lyman, Charles H. LaWall. 

President Wulling then resumed the chair and called for an abstract of the 
minutes of the Council, read by Secretary J. W. England. The minutes were 
approved. (They will hereafter be printed under Council Business.) 

General Secretary William B. Day notified the chairman of the various Associa- 
tion Committees to have their reports ready for presentation at the next General 
Session. 

The roll of States, Territories and Provinces was called, for the purpose of 
selecting a Committee on Nominations. 

Greetings from national and state associations and individuals were read. 
(They will be printed in a succeeding number of the JOURNAL.) 

John C. Wallace feelingly referred to the words from Prof. Joseph P. Remington 
and moved that a message of condolence and cheer be sent to him. Carried unani- 
mously. 

The Nominating Committee was announced, and President Wulling named the 
following five members-at-large: Caswell A. Mayo, H. M. Whelpley, L. E. Sayre, 
F. E. Stewart and Edward Spease. 

The following Committee on Resolutions was named, the first five by the 
Council, and the latter by the Association: W.F. Hankey, C. H. Packard, Jacob 
Diner, Louis Saalbach, A. H. Clark; J. A. Handy, Jeannot Hostmann, C. H. Huhn, 
W. L. Scoville and W. P. Porterfield. 

The First General Session adjourned at 10.25 P.M. 


(The names of the nominees will be found on Council Letter page.) 
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ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN 
PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION. 


FREDERICK J. WULLING. 
FELLOW MEMBERS OF THE AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION : 


[ntroduction.—It is our great privilege to enter upon the sixty-fifth meeting 
of our Association and to again exchange fraternal greetings and felicitations and 
to renew mutual assurances of good will and to re-affirm loyalty to the aims and 
purposes of our beloved Association and our chosen calling. 

This beautiful inland city of Indianapolis is our host a third time in thirty 
eight years, for the Association enjoved this city’s hospitality in 1879 and again 
in 1906. 

An Association, like a calling, is a trust in the keeping of a current generation 
who receivedit from achievement and 
the previous oneand accomplishment. 
hands it down to It has ever been 
the next. Each youthful in its 
generation admin- vigor, virility and 
isters upon the courage as it al- 
trust according to ways has been ma- 
its abilities deter- ture in judgment, 
mined largely by counsel and attain- 
the ideals and aims ment. It never 
of its leaders. In grows old because 
that respect our it annually renews 
Association has itself through the 
been singularly for- agency of these 
tunate and success- meetings when, 
ful. Throughout its through mutual 
history it has in- stimulation to re- 
cluded in its mem- newed initiative, 
bership those phar- endeavor and _ ser 
macists who have vice, the members 
left their stamp of engender the en 
authority and lead- thusiasm, _—_enter- 
ership upon the prise and determti- 
profession and upon nation so necessary 
their time. ‘This for the resultful 
Association has al- continuation of the 








ways represented work and _ pur- 
the highest in eth- FREDERICK J. WULLING pose of the Asso- 
ical pharmaceutical ciation. 
It should ever be kept in mind that the Association is not only an agency tor 


the doing of a very definite and practical work, but that it is also an intangible 
influence; a positive, affirmative influence for all that is best and highest and al 
truistic and unselfish and self-sacrificing in pharmacy. While the Association 
does a vast amount of direct work for the elevation of pharmacy, its indirect 
influence upon the body-pharmaceutic, growing out of what it stands for, is quan- 
titatively, though indirectly probably, greater. The American Pharmaceutical 
Association is the great exemplar of American Pharmacy. Its chief aim is and 
always has been through its work and influence to enable all pharmaceutical 
practitioners as well as all engaged in any other division of the calling to render 
within their scope of activity a maximum of eflicient service to mankind. ‘The 
nature of the service that pharmacy renders places it next in importance to only 
one other service, namely, medical service, and if pharmacy is regarded as a medical 
specialty, as it should be, the necessity and therefore importance of its service to 
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society may be regarded as second to none. So noble a purpose has found ex- 
pression and realization in the past activities of our Association and its future 
activities must not and will not deviate from this high purpose, but if possible, 
must exceed it. 

If what I have said is true, then we pharmacists of the present generation and 
holders of the trust I have suggested are most responsible custodians upon whom 
the burdens and responsibilities of administration shall not rest lightly. 

Administration.—To administrative matters, therefore, I desire first to direct 
your attention and enlist your constructive activity. 

We are living in an age of big things; an age in which many things are done in 
a big way. Cooperation through organization is the means of doing things in a 
large way. ‘The big and coéperative way of administration is inclusive and has 
stood the test of a long enough period to prove it to be successful. It has done for 
the individual and therefore for social groups and for society at large what the 
individual never did and never can do. The individual is the basic unit in our 
organizations, government and civilization. Our government was instituted and 
organized to protect and help the individual in the exercise of his inherent right 
to the pursuit of happiness, to life, liberty, freedom and opportunity. Unless 
the individual is the final beneficiary of all or any of the activities of civilization, 
the latter is a failure. These statements will not be challenged in a country such 
as ours which is built upon the principle that the government is for the people, of 
which the individual is the unit, and not upon the imperialistic idea that the people 
are created for the government. 

The individual being the ultimate beneficiary I have described, he is bound by 
the very definite responsibilities and duties of loyalty and fealty and service to 
his government, to his family, to his calling and to his fellows. The full duties of 
citizenship and efficient service are upon every individual who is a compos mentis. 
Among the first and most insistent duties of the individual is codperation with his 
‘ellows, to the end that all individuals and hence all social groups constituting 
society and therefore society itself shall enjoy the full privileges and blessings of an 
acceleratingly ideal civilization. In so far as the individual fails in the affirmative 
exercise of this duty, society and civilization will be short of perfection. It is not 
my purpose to discuss theindividual’s duties to his government and to society 
except in this general way of illustrating his narrower but none the less insistent 
duties to his calling. 

Pharmacists constitute a social group; a group of no mean importance in the 
social fabric. I like to speak of this social group as the body-pharmaceutic, be- 
cause that is an inclusive term embracing all those who are in any way identified 
with pharmacy either as educators, practitioners, manufacturers, distributors, etc. 
All are definitely related to each other. This relationship is not sufficiently rec- 
ognized and is not adequately represented and expressed in pharmaceutical organiza- 
tion. In the past we have failed to recognize sufficiently the interrelation and inter- 
dependence of the divisions of the body-pharmaceutic and hence each division has 
organized itself for the furtherance of its own domestic interests, thus emphasizing too 
greatly lines of division which seem more apparent than they really are. It was and 1s 
proper and beneficial that these divisions be represented by separate organizations, but the 
desirability and necessity of organizational bonds to unite them into a larger whole has 
thus far been overlooked. Each of our pharmaceutical associations regards itself 
as a complete whole when in reality each is only a part or division of the whole. 
When our original thirteen colonies declared their independence, each regarded itself 
as a sovereign state. ‘The wiser of the fathers of that time soon realized how futile 
and foolish that idea was. Each state was weaker and more defenseless after its 
independence than it was before. Even though the thirteen states might, as 
separate sovereignties have lived on in peace with each other, none would have 
been strong enough to resist a respectable enemy. Only in pooling their destinies 
and in a political union could they secure and maintain their existence. But for 
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their union there would probably be no American nation to-day. What the union 
has accomplished no single state could have achieved. I venture to present to 
you this example as one meriting the emulation of our several pharmaceutical 
organizations and / most earnestly recommend for your serious consideration the 
advantages of an affiliation of all national, state, county and local associations into a 
union or federation ‘The advantages of such a union are so obvious and apparent 
that I think I need not take the space and time to discuss them. 

How best to bring about such a federation should be left to many heads and 
wiser Ones than mine, but possibly you will allow me to present to you an outline, 
the result of my thought and reflection upon the matter, as a possible starting 
point toward the consummation of the idea of a federation. 

I would organize the entire body-pharmaceutic into one great whole and divide 
this into a number of major divisions and each of these into minor subdivisions 
in such a way that every pharmaceutic interest, the greatest and the humblest, 
would be included and safeguarded. ‘The great whole I would call the American 
Pharmaceutical Association and the major divisions as follows: 

1. The Division of Practice. 
Now represented by this Associa- 
1. Professional Practice | tion, the National Association of Re- 
2. Commercial Practice | tail Druggists, the National Asso 
ciation of Drug Clerks, etc. 
I]. The Division of Wholesaling, now represented by the National 
Wholesale Druggists’ Association and similar bodies. 


JIl. The Division of Manufacturing, now represented by the National 
Association of Manufacturers of Medicinal Products, American 
Association of Pharmaceutical Chemists, and similar bodies. 

IV. The Division of Education, now represented by the American 
Conference of Pharmaceutical Faculties. 

V. The Division of Regulation of Practice and Legislation, now rep- 
resented by the National Association of Boards of Pharmacy and 
possibly the Committee of Revision of the U. S. Pharmacopoeia. 

VI. The Division of Associations, now represented by the several state, 
county and local organizations. 

Each division could maintain its own independence, elect its own officers with 
a chairman in place of present presidents and administer upon its own domestic 
affairs, having regard, however, of its responsibility to the Association, which latter 
ought to have its separate and paramount set of officers to be elected by the votes 
of the members of all of the divisions or by their electors and to be governed by 
an administrative council to be equitably representative of each division. Mem- 
bership in the division ought to carry membership in the Association. Member- 
ship could consist of three kinds: 1. Individual. 2. Firm or Corporate. 3. 
Associational. 

We already have the nucleus of a federation in the Drug ‘Trade Conference. 
The Conference, however, is not sufficiently representative nor does it possess the 
power and authority that would be inherent in and issue out of the proposed feder- 
ation. 

‘This proposed organization of the entire body-pharmaceutic should have tor 
adequate administration a building and able officers, including at least one who 
would give his entire time in the capacity of general manager. Such a building 
should be sufficiently large and spacious and adequately equipped and manned 
to represent in a fitting manner each and every one of the varied interests. It 
should be located as near the center of population of this country as possible, 
preferably in a large city where all needed facilities would be at hand. ‘To provide 
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such headquarters would, of course, cost a respectable sum of money, but the cost 
would represent a comparatively small percentage of the capital now invested 
in all pharmaceutical activities. The maintenance of such a building and admin- 
istration would also cost a fairly large sum. The maintenance ought to be met by 
the income from a sufficient endowment. ‘The kind of building and equipment 
I have in mind would cost half a million dollars. Another half million endowment 
would furnish an income annually of $25,000. ‘This one million would be a small 
percentage of the capital now invested in all departments of pharmacy in this 
country and could, I believe, with proper machinery, be raised by assessment. 
I have not succeeded in finding statistics showing the total capital invested in all 
pharmaceutical activities. Friends have estimated the total sum to be somewhere 
between $500,000,000 and $1,250,000,000. ‘There are approximately 50,000 drug 
stores in the country which at the low average valuation of $5,000 each would 
total $250,000,000. ‘The manufacturing, wholesaling, distributing and other 
interests surely are capitalized by at least an equal sum. ‘The very conservative 
and low estimate of $500,000,000 would yield one million dollars by an assessment 
of only one-fifth of one percent. A drug store worth $5,000 would contribute 
$10.00; a manufacturing concern worth $100,000 would contribute $200.00 and 
others in the same proportion. Would this not be the very best investment that 
all concerned could possibly make? In this or a similar manner the business of 
organized American pharmacy could be established and when once a going con- 
cern, under right management, might be made to pay dividends in time to gradually 
make the return of the assessments possible. But this should not be counted upon 
or expected. 

I feel certain that many who are active in pharmacy, but who have no capital 
invested would be willing to contribute generously to such an undertaking on the 
basis of their earnings. I have no money capital invested in pharmacy, but I 
would be willing to contribute toward the proposed million a proportionate share 
based upon a sum representing approximately the value of my life in money- 
producing power figured on my annual income at a reasonable rate of interest. 

If this idea of raising a million dollars as an investment by American pharmacy 
for the furtherance of its now neglected interests seems staggering to some, | 
ask you to withhold your judgment until you will have studied the suggestion in 
all its phases and possibilities. We pharmacists have in the past been thinking 
in entirely too low and modest terms. As a social group we are prosperous and 
the realization of this idea is, therefore, entirely feasible and possible. Wailing- 
ness and the determination to succeed are the only essentials. I maintain that phar- 
macy has arrived at a point where a step of this kind becomes a solemn duty and I, 
therefore, urgently recommend: 

That this Association, through a strong and suitable committee, invite all 
other pharmaceutical associations, national, state and local, to codéperate in the 
establishment of the proposed federation and concurrently in the raising of a 
million dollars for the purposes I have outlined. 

The bringing about of the proposed federation is paramount to all else that 
the Association can enter into and eclipses in importance and insistence every- 
thing else now before American pharmacy for administration and adjustment. 
Many problems now unsolved and much neglected or overlooked, yet nevertheless 
necessary and imperative work, could be easily solved and accomplished. If you 
will give this idea unbiased and thoughtful and sympathetic study and considera- 
tion, I am confident you will not regard it as visionary or impractical. American 
pharmacy must rise to the necessity of the problems before it or suffer further 
disintegration and a humility among sister professions that would be unbearable. 

Every pharmacist’s attitude toward this idea will be measured in a degree 
by his willingness or unwillingness to contribute his small financial share to its 
consummation, but, in addition to his financial, his moral and intellectual sup- 


port are necessary. 
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American pharmacy needs a more adequate and representative machinery for 
the doing of very necessary and definite things all too long neglected. I have in- 
dicated the nature of this machinery and what its approximate cost would be. 
The decision lies with American pharmacists. The decision should not be too 
hastily made. It would be well if this meeting could unanimously, or by a good 
majority, decide to enter upon the preliminaries toward the realization of the idea 
as a whole; that is, the federation, the building, endowments and administrative ma- 
chinery all together. Nothing less than all of these will do. Their relations and 
importance, as I see the matter, are mutual, reciprocal and concurrent. The whole 
can be achieved as easily as any part. The longer we wait the more difficult the 
task will become. I feel that if we longer neglect this step, we will fail in our duties 
to ourselves and to the coming generation of pharmacists in the administration of 
the trust now in our hands. Unless we undertake this work so clearly and defi- 
nitely before us, its accomplishment in the future will become increasingly diffi- 
cult. I believe I am not too emphatic when I say the matter is one of imperative 
duty and conscience. Brains and executive ability of a high order will be neces- 
sary to create and maintain this larger association or federation, but pharmacy 
affords or can find and employ every necessary talent. (While I am not modest 
enough to disclaim any ability along these lines, I yet want to go on record as 
irrevocably declaring myself unavailable except possibly in a minor advisory 
capacity.) This talent should be representative of every existing association and 
after a sufficient study should formulate and present a modus operandi with the 
earliest possible beginning and a correSpondingly early completion of the work of 
federation as a basic purpose. I will, therefore, not weary you with any suggestions 
along this line but proceed to other matters. 

The Council.—Until the federation is realized the Association can be con- 
ducted as in the past without detriment. Because of recent criticisms, I have 
given some consideration to the question of improvement in the management of 
Association affairs and have come to the conclusion that I cannot offer substantial 
suggestions for immediate improvement, except such as I indicate elsewhere in this 
address and such as would grow out of the proposed federation. Indeed the more 
I studied the present situation and the history of the Association, the more my 
admiration has grown for the wisdom and foresight of those responsible for the 
Association, its organization, maintenance aud management. My study and in- 
vestigation were directed especially by the question of the wisdom of lessening the 
power of the Council to which some criticism has been directed of late. I feel the 
Council ought not to have less power and authority. ‘The Council as at present 
constituted is a necessary department of the Association’s organization for com- 
petent and expeditious administration of its affairs. ‘Those who will give some 
study to the matter will realize, as I do, that the Council has been an evolution 
growing out of the needs and experiences of many years of Association growth and 
activity. Possibly a wider and more sympathetic study of and a more whole- 
hearted coéperation in the work and problems of the Council on part of the mem- 
bership at large would have facilitated and strengthened the work of the Council. 
Those constituting the Council are not responsible for its organization and, so far 
as I have been able to learn, have faithfully and efficiently done their duty. The 
officers of an association derive all their powers from the consent of the members 
expressed in the constitution and by-laws. They have no other power and should 
not have, but they should be supported heartily and generously in the exercise 
of their powers and functions. While suggestion and constructive criticism 
should and I believe always is welcomed, they should be addressed directly to the 
officers or the Association and should not be stated carelessly and publicly at large 
without direction. . 

While these are my conclusions, it should be recognized by all that the sin- 
cerest welcome and the widest latitude should be given to discussion looking to 
affirmative and constructive development of all departments of the Association. 
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That in the recent past the Association could have increased its scope of activity 
and more widely and inclusively represented all phases of pharmaceutical interest 
no one will deny. It should be remembered, however, that when the Association 
was established and long after, the present complex and in some respects divergent 
aspects of pharmacy did not exist and that in the opinion of many it was part of 
the function of the Association to discourage rather than encourage especially the 
tendency toward commercialism that began several decades ago and which has 
reached such a momentum by this time that it soon will, happily, establish itself 
as a separate and perhaps necessary, but certainly respectable business, leaving to 
pharmacy proper its rightful professional status. ‘The fact should also be kept 
in mind that the work and affairs of the Association were and are carried on by the 
coéperation of officers and committees elected or appointed annually, as is the 
case with all other similar organizations and that, therefore, and naturally, the 
distinct advantages of a continuous and uninterrupted management and develop- 
ment under a single executive or under a very small group of executives, such as for 
instance, every large business employs, were and are lost. 

While I give my personal endorsement to the past conduct of Association 
affairs, I yet must repeat the urgent necessity now of adjustment to the conditions 
of the times and this adjustment must take the form of coéperation within and 
without the Association. To-day the competitive system, or at least many phases 
of it, is moribund and coéperatign is rapidly taking its place. The tendency and 
necessity of the age is decidedly coéperative and individualism, personal and na- 
tional, is passing out because the individual is beginning to realize more fully his 
dependence and that his greatest security and advantage lie in his joining with 
others toward common ends. Nations are in the process of the same realization. 
Single nations are no longer self-sufficient in war or commerce or in other respects, 
hence the present national alliances which unhappily are presently war measures, 
but soon will happily become peace measures. The merging of political units 
having common economic interest into large economic areas, which in a real sense 
are supernations, is now going on. Competition between these vast areas may 
go on for a time, but ultimately necessity and interest will cause these to unite or 
combine and then world peace will have been established out of which will flow 
untold unforeseen benefits. Pharmaceutical associational units must unite sim- 
ilarly for the common welfare of themselves and of all they represent and the feder- 
ation or union I have already suggested again forces itself to the foreground as the 
means to the most necessary consummation before us. 

Association Finances.—I will not violate the propriety that suggests that the 
president leave the presentation of association finances to the treasurer and the 
finance committee, but I think it is permissible that I record my study of the pub- 
lished financial records and my conclusions that the Association’s finances have 
been managed quite as well as association finances are usually managed. As 
evidence of this I call attention to the significant fact that the capital including 
invested funds has increased to more than $50,000. It is obvious that the JOURNAL 
and the Year Book, which have now replaced the annual volume of Proceedings, 
are more expensive than the Proceedings were, but they have increased the ser- 
vice and usefulness of the Association to a degree greater than that constituting 
the difference in cost, and represent an increase in the value of the Association 
working plant worth more than the cost. As I see it, the excess of expenditures 
over the income of past few years may be looked upon as the cost of an increase in 
the Association business activity and service. It is by no means certain that this 
increase in the running business of the Association was unwise; indeed, personally, 
I think it was most wise. ‘There is no reason why in the near future the incore 
cannot be adjusted to the new basis of expenditures. To do this, increase in mem 
bership is the best way for the immediate present that suggests itself for accom- 
plishment by the individual members. If every member would make it his or her 
task to secure at least one new member the adjustment would be assured. The 
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task would be an easy one. Some members are doing it over and over. ‘The 
Committee on Membership no doubt is doing all it can, but the best results are 
obtained by personal work. Surely no member would be willing to admit that he 
is not easily equal to the task of adding at least one member to the rolls. Possibly 
most members are not aware of the constant necessity of enlarging the membership. 
All other associations I know of are in similar constant need. I believe if this need 
were brought sufficiently home to every one of our members, the results would be 
most gratifying. Invitations to membership could consistently be based upon the 
two-fold argument of duty on the part of and advantage to the prospective member. 
An increased membership would also greatly facilitate the securing of additional 
advertising for the JOURNAL. 

THE JOURNAL and the Year book.—These two publications are now securely 
established and have demonstrated their value and usefulness. They should be 
continued as separate publications and further developed. They represent assets 
larger than those of the former Proceedings and their service is also much greater. 
It is only natural that they should cost more. ‘To meet this additional cost is 
merely a matter of adjustment, as I have already stated, of which the Association 
is abundantly capable. Both publications are in the hands of men whose judg- 
ment, ability and experience are such that full reliance can be placed upon them 
for the consistent maintenance and development of these two very representative 
Association activities. P 

I cannot believe that the federation I have proposed, or a similar one, will not 
become established. If, however, it is not realized, then in the near future the 
JOURNAL ought to be issued semi-monthly and later weekly. 

The National Formulary.—The National Formulary is an achievement with 
which the Association may be well satisfied. It has not only established itself 
firmly in our country, but is well and favorably known in all foreign countries. 
The fourth edition is a most representative successor to the earlier editions and all 
who were in any wise connected with its production are to be commended for their 
efficient work. By act of Congress in 1906 and later by a number of state legis- 
lative acts, the book has taken on the additional character of a book of standards 
and that is well. While we should be most careful in establishing standards, 
pharmaceutical standardization has as yet not reached a sufficiently high degree 
of development and all upward tendencies in this respect ought to be encouraged 
and happily are encouraged by the majority of pharmacists. Comparatively 
little criticism has been directed against the National Formulary and against the 
Association in its relation to it. That fact and the general approval and increased 
sale of the book evidence a general satisfaction not only on part of the membership 
but on part of American pharmacy. ‘The Committee on the National Formulary 
will, of course, report fully. 

The House of Delegates.—The idea underlying the creation of the House of 
Delegates is sound. I believe if the advantages of a well-established House were 
more universally studied by the membership at large, the House would receive 
all needed approval and support. It could be made more useful as a means of 
linking especially the local branches and state associations more firmly to the 
Association. ‘The House of Delegates cannot supplant the Council under our 
present charter. 

I recommend that a suitable committee be named to study the functions and 
operation of the Houses of Delegates of other associations and a plan formulated 
and presented to the Association outlining in detail how our own may be improved. 

The Branches.—It is pleasing to be able to report that the Branches are 
growing in numbers and in influence. At present no formulated and uniform rules 
or suggestions to guide all the Branches exist. Possibly all Branches would be 
willing to adopt identical rules or by-laws. The procedures and powers should be 
uniform and identical. It should be understood that the Association, without 
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ratification, is not bound by Branch action. ‘The administrative power of Branches 
must necessarily be limited. 

The Committee on Branches, I believe, will make some constructive recom- 
mendations along the lines I have suggested. 

The Association should encourage and help the Branches in every way and 
through them should emphasize throughout the country the higher ethical and 
professional standards and ideals which it advocates. 

Every important geographic center should have a Branch. ‘The Committee 
on Branches could possibly suggest additional centers where Branches might be 
established and be made to flourish. 

The Fairchild Scholarship.—Rules and procedure governing the awarding of 
this scholarship are now completed and the scholarship may be awarded the en- 
suing school year. The committee will report fully. 

College Prerequisite-—A sufficient college training as a prerequisite to full 
registration to practice is being recognized in an increasing degree by the several 
states. While this tendency is gratifying, the fact should be kept in mind that a 
sufficient academic training on which to base a college education is most necessary. 
No prospective practitioner should have less than a full four-year high school 
training. It is fundamental in every calling that the average of intelligence of 
its members continually increase. I earnestly recommend that the Association 
continue using its fullest influence toward higher academic, as well as professional, 
qualification on part of those entering the ranks. 

Women in Pharmacy.—It is no longer doubted that women may become suc- 
cessful pharmacists. They are entering the ranks in increasing numbers. They 
show a commendable scholarship and application and exercise an upward influence 
in their surroundings. Our own Women’s Section is a constructive influence in 
American pharmacy. Every woman pharmacist should be a member of it. 

The Officers and Committees.—It is probable that the average member does 
not realize how large and varied are the aggregate activities and work of the Asso- 
ciation. I did not fully realize them before you entrusted the highest office to me. 
These activities have been carried on in an intelligent and capable manner by the 
respective officers and committees. (If I were not an officer, I would congratulate 
the Association on its good fortune in having so efficient a set of officers and com- 
mitteemen as it has.) While all these gave to the Association a very valuable and 
generous service and while a goodly number gave me, personally, partly upon re- 
quest and partly unsolicitedly, help and suggestion that I prized highly, I feel I 
should mention especially the fine interpretation and discharge of secretarial 
duties and the wide scope of work of Association Secretary Day, the splendid work 
Editor Eberle did in the administration of the JOURNAL affairs and which will be 
brought out in reports later on, the conspicuous and constructive activity of Coun- 
cil-Secretary England particularly in the recognition propaganda matter, the hard- 
headed and financial efficiency of sagacious Treasurer Whelpley, and the extensive 
and important committee and delegate work done so willingly by members Arny, 
Beal, Beringer, Hilton, Mayo and Wallace. The committeemen and section 
officers as well did their respective work well and willingly, giving of their time and 
in some cases of their means freely and unselfishly. To all these the thanks of the 
Association are due and my own are hereby gratefully tendered them. 

As for myself, I can only say that I gave the Association affairs every moment 
that I could spare from my numerous other duties, amounting in all to more than 
one-third my entire time. This I was enabled to do because of the sympathetic 
understanding on part of my superior University officer, President George E. 
Vincent, of the duties and importance of the high office with which you honored not 
only me but the state of Minnesota and the Northwest and who in virtue thereof 
gave me a free hand in the disposition of my time in the administration of my 
University and Association work. A very large part of the time of my University 
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secretary was at my disposal for Association work. Despite these facts I am not 
satisfied with what I accomplished because I had to leave so many, what I regarded 
as quite necessary, things undone. In the presidency of an association of the im- 
portance, influence, and dignity of ours, is inherent the obligation of a very broad 
scope of direction and initiative which I am certain the averagely situated incum- 
bent cannot fully meet. Whether it is sufficient that he do the best he can under 
his governing circumstances, as I have done, is a question for the Association to 
consider. Unquestionably, the minimum he must give to his administrative work 
consumes a large share of his time and requires his dominant interest and concern. 
His full time and energy would be none too much to give if the maximum adminis- 
trative results should accrue to the Association. If the federation is established, 
the president thereof or an officer of the nature of a general manager should be 
enabled to give his full time and ability to the Association. 

Pharmacy in the Army and Navy.—The propaganda for more adequate rec- 
ognition of pharmacy in the Government service is probably a matter of common 
knowledge among pharmacists. Immediately after a state of war was declared, 
I took up with Dr. F. F. Simpson, Chief of the Medical Section, Advisory Com- 
mission, Council of National Defense, with the Secretary of War and the Surgeon 
General of the Army and with others the justice and need of according to pharmacy 
a status commensurate with the importance of pharmaceutical service to the 
Government. I wrote Dr. Simpson and sent a copy of the letter to the Secretary 
of War as follows under date of April roth, four days after a state of war was de- 
clared to exist: 


Dr. F. F. Srmpson, Chief, 
Medical Section, Advisory Commission, 
Council of National Defense, 
Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Doctor: I have just learned that you are about to organize the medical resources 
of the country and that the work contemplates the creation of a medical reserve corps of surgeons 
and physicians to aid the Army and Navy and civilian population in time of war, and the mobiliza- 
tion of factories making medical supplies, hospitals and the like. Although I am not certain 
that I am right, it yet appears to me pharmacy is not in any wise represented in the work you are 
undertaking. That this is a matter of extreme regret to pharmacists is of less importance than 
the fact that, without a strong pharmaceutical representation in the work you are about to do, 
the country will be deprived of a very necessary, efficient and far-reaching service, such as phar- 
macy can render. There are more than fifty thousand pharmacists in the country and a much 
larger number are engaged in other pharmaceutical activities. The pharmaceutic body of the 
country is represented by a number of very strong pharmaceutical organizations: The American 
Pharmaceutical Association, the American Conference of Pharmaceutical Faculties, the National 
Association of State Boards of Pharmacy, the National Drug Trade Conference, the National 
Association of Retail Druggists, the National Wholesale Druggists’ Association, the American 
Drug Manufacturers, the Proprietaries Association, etc. These associations, with which are 
affiliated the several state associations, represent such an important and large measure of the 
nation’s activities that the country could not afford to indulge in the remissness of not recognizing 
them and the service they can and would render. The fact is that a very large part of the service 
that is now represented only by medicine is distinctly pharmaceutical and should be so recognized 
by proper representation. 

It is unfortunate that the United States has not a pharmaceutical corps for the control of 
medical supplies service such as all other great countries, except Great Britain and Russia, have. 
In all of these countries a corps of highly trained pharmacists with commissioned rank has the 
medical and pharmaceutical supply service in its hands. The head of this service in Germany is 
of the rank of colonel; in Japan, of the rank of lieutenant colonel; in Italy and France, of the rank 
of major-general. ‘These men are experienced pharmaceutical chemists of high attainments and 
qualifications, capable of directing medical and pharmaceutical supply service. Our own country 
contains many such men. It is not unreasonable for me to assert that such are at least as capable, 
if not more so, for this kind of service as a surgeon detailed to the medical supply department is. 
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A surgeon cannot possibly give the expert service which could be given by men who have 
devoted a life-time to this particular pharmaceutical service. 

That American pharmacy is not represented in the country’s service in the form of a phar- 
maceutical corps composed of men equal in rank with those in the medical service is unques- 
tionably due to the fact that American pharmacy has not exerted that pressure for this deserved 
recognition and opportunity to serve that it is capable of. Much dissatisfaction on part of rep- 
resentative pharmacists in this respect has come to me since I am the incumbent of the presi- 
dency of the American Pharmaceutical Association. It is my opinion that the country cannot 
continue to ignore American pharmacy as it has done in the past. 

Because I have not had opportunity to consult with the members of the Council or other 
officers of the American Pharmaceutical Association, I would like it understood that I am writing 
this letter in the capacity of merely one officer of the Association. 

I will send copies of this letter to the Honorable Secretary of War and to the President of the 
United States. 

Hoping that you will receive this letter in the same friendly and fraternal spirit in which it is 
written and that you will recognize that its basis lies in an anxiety to be helpful in the largest 
measure to the country in this present crisis, I am, 

Very sincerely yours, 
FREDERICK J. WULLING, 
President A. Ph. A. 


No reply having been received by April 17th, I wrote the Secretary of War a 
letter of which the following is a copy: 


THE HONORABLE SECRETARY OF WAR, 
Washington, D. C. 


My DEAR SECRETARY: It appears that pharmacy has no adequate representation in the 
Army and Navy and that no representation has been accorded it on the Council of National 
Defense. Medicine is strongly represented. Medicine is not pharmacy, nor does it include 
pharmacy as evidenced by the existence of the separate pharmaceutical profession. National 
defense without adequate pharmaceutical representation and recognition can never be as effective 
as it can be with pharmaceutical participation under a proper standard of recognition. Medical 
men are not pharmacists and, as far as I know, do not claim to be. They cannot any more give 
expert pharmaceutical service than pharmacists can give medical or surgical service. In the 
failure to recognize and employ the expert pharmaceutical services available, the Defense falls 
short in that degree, as I see it. It is fallacious to claim that pharmaceutical service in war or 
peace is negligible or of so low a grade that it shall be a hand-maiden to any other division of the 
service. 

The Council of National Defense has appointed a committee, of which your esteemed self is 
chairman, to effect, among other things, a practical standardization of pharmaceutical supplies. 
Who is as competent as a highly trained expert pharmacist to direct this standardization and other 
purely pharmaceutical activities? Unless this kind of work is under the direction or responsible 
participation of such a pharmacist, the country is deprived of the best kind of service in this field 
and yet is entitled to the very best that the country affords. This kind of expert service is 
freely at hand and available and, as president of the American Pharmaceutical Association, I 
respectfully request and urge that it be employed. I feel that if I did not make this request 
and make it with the fullest strength of whatever influence my office carries, I would not be doing 
my duty to my country, not to speak of my duty to my calling. 

It should be considered that in a crisis such as this country finds itself in at the present time 
it is unwise to risk the possible displeasure of so large a part of the representative citizens as phar- 
macists constitute. There are probably in excess of 500,000 persons engaged in pharmaceutical 
activities. They are represented in a large measure by a number of strong national and state 
associations, among them the American Pharmaceutical Association, the National Association of 
Retail Druggists, the American Conference of Pharmaceutical Faculties, the National Wholesale 
Druggists’ Association, the American Drug Manufacturers, The National Drug Trade Conference, 
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the National Association of Boards of Pharmacy, the several state associations and others. The 
good will in the fullest measure of all these is essential. I do not maintain that these interests 
would withhold their good will if not given deserved recognition and the opportunity to serve 
in their fullest capacity, but I do maintain that proper recognition would greatly stimulate and 
augment their help and loyal support. 

Permit me to further direct attention to the unfortunate fact that the United States has not a 
pharmaceutical corps for the control and direction of medical and pharmaceutical supplies ser- 
vice such as all other great countries, except Great Britain and Russia, have. In each of these 
larger countries a corps of highly trained pharmacists with commissioned rank has the medical 
and pharmaceutical supplies service in its hands. The head of this service in Germany is of the 
rank of colonel; in Japan, of the rank of lieutenant-colonel; in Italy and France, of the rank of 
major-general. These officers are experienced pharmaceutical chemists of high attainments and 
qualifications, capable of directing their respective service. Our own country contains many 
such men who are at least as capable, if not more so, for this kind of service as a surgeon could 
possibly be. That American pharmacy is not represented in the country’s service in the form 
of a pharmaceutical corps composed of men equal in rank with those in the medical service is 
undoubtedly due to the fact that American pharmacy has not exerted that pressure for this 
merited recognition and opportunity to serve under its own responsibility and standard that it is 
capable of. Much dissatisfaction in this respect on the part of representative pharmacists in all 
divisions of the calling has been reported to me recently. It is my opinion that the country 
cannot afford to continue to ignore American pharmacy as it has done in the past. 

In my humble opinion, if the post of Chief Medical Purveyor is not already in existence, it 
ought to be created and put in charge of an expert pharmaceutical chemist of administrative 
ability. Such a one should be clothed with ample authority and should be at least of the rank of 
colonel. The importance of the medical and pharmaceutical supply service can hardly be 
exaggerated. The Hospital Steward of the present should not be confounded with the highly 
trained pharmaceutical chemist of administrative capacity I have in mind. Our late war with 
Spain demonstrated the utter inadequacy and futility of methods then in use for the purchase, 
manufacture and distribution of pharmaceutical and medical supplies. 

In writing you thus I know that Iam representing American pharmacy at large, but of course 
I have only the authority vested in the office I hold to speak for the American Pharmaceutical 
Association. 

In this letter 1 mean no disrespect to anyone. What I have said and urged grows out of my 
loyalty to the country and the cause it is championing. 

With assurances of highest esteem, I am, 

Very respectfully yours, 
FREDERICK J. WULLING, 
President A. Ph. A. 


To this letter the following reply was received from the Council of National 
Defense under date of April 28, 1917: 


Mr. FREDERICK J. WULLING, President, 

Minnesota University, 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

DEAR SiR: Your letter of the 17th addressed to the Secretary of War has been referred to this 
Department for attention and I wish to thank you for your interesting suggestions. 

Your letter has been filed in this office for future reference. 

Very truly, 
(Signed) JoHn S. LAWRENCE, 
Assistant to the Director. 


The Chairman of the Council joined with me at once in establishing a Com- 
mittee of National Defense to lay before the Government more fully our claims 
and arguments for equitable pharmaceutical representation in the war prepara- 
tions. Members of this committee have had a conference with the Surgeon- 
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General. No doubt the committee will report fully. I continuously and con- 
sistently emphasized the fact that pharmacy sought and urged this representation 
not for any selfish motives, but for the patriotic reason that without it that kind 
of efficient service, of which pharmacy is abundantly capable, could not be rendered 
and the national defense would in that degree be deficient. 

Under date of May 5th the Secretary of War replied to the copy of my letter 
to Dr. Simpson as follows: 


My Dear Mr. WULLING: 

On the receipt of your letter of April 10th, inclosing me a copy of a letter written by you 
to Dr. F. F. Simpson, I referred it to the Surgeon-General of the Army for comment for my in- 
formation. I hand you herewith a copy of a memorandum made by Surgeon-General Gorgas. 
The only affirmative recommendation made by the Surgeon-General would require legislation from 
Congress, and at the present moment I do not feel myself in a position to secure the attention of 
Congress to the subject. Perhaps a little later that may turn out to be possible. 

Cordially yours, 
(Signed) Newton T. BAKER, 
Secretary of War. 


Inclosure 1. 


Copy of inclosure: 
May 4, 1917. 
MEMORANDUM for the Secretary of War: 

1. Returning letter of Mr. Frederick J. Wulling, President of the American Pharmaceutical 
Association, I will say, first, that Mr. Wulling is entirely mistaken in stating that the Govern- 
ment physicians and surgeons render pharmaceutical service to the United States. Such is not 
the fact. The pharmacists of the Army are the non-commissioned officers of the Medical De- 
partment, men who are thoroughly qualified for their duties. In fact, some of them are members 
of the American Pharmaceutical Association. Under existing conditions, I see no reason for the 
establishing of a corps of pharmacists in the Army, as the present methods are satisfactory. 

2. In regard to the statement that the head of the pharmaceutical service of foreign coun- 
tries holds rank, as, for example, Germany, that of colonel; Japan, lieutenant-colonel; and Italy 
and France, major-general, I will say that this is true; but in the United States the Government 
purchases its drugs ready made from reliable wholesale druggists. In foreign countries the com- 
missioned pharmacists manufacture the various drugs from vegetable products, etc. Their 
function is not that of compounding prescriptions, as is the practice in the United States Army. 
Should the Government adopt the plan proposed of commissioning pharmacists, and, as in foreign 
armies, assign the duty of the manufacture of pharmaceutical preparations rather than the com- 
pounding of prescrip.ions, we would receive protests against this practice from the manufacturing 
druggists and from other organizations that deal in pharmaceutical preparations. 

3. I recommend that no action be taken looking toward the commissioning of pharmacists 
in the Army. But I would like to see the grade of pharmaceutical sergeant, and master phar- 
maceutical sergeant, established and open to the entrance of the graduates of pharmaceutical 
schools. I would like to see these non-commissioned officers admitted to the Medical Corps in 
the same numbers as are the hospital sergeants, and the master hospital sergeants, at present. 

(Signed) W. C. GoraGas, 
Surgeon-General, U. S. Army 
This memorandum speaks for itself and no further comment is necessary. 


As further evidence of the patriotism of this Association, on April 18th I 
offered its services to the President of the United States in a letter of which the 


following is a copy: 


His Excellency, 
PRESIDENT WILSON, 
Washington, D. C 
Mr. PRESIDENT :—-As President of the American Pharmaceutical Association and with the 
concurrence of Mr. Lewis C. Hopp, Cleveland, Ohio, Chairman of the Council of the Association, 
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I hereby pledge the loyal support of the Association and tender to you and the Government such 
services as the Association can give in the present crisis of the country. Many of the members 
of the Association have already offered their individual services, but the Association may be able 
to give a service as an organization. It is ready and willing to help the Country in any way it 
can and holds itself in readiness to be advised by you or by your orders. 
Respectfully yours, 
FREDERICK J. WULLING, 
President A. Ph. A 


The President replied as follows: 


THE WHITE House, 
Washington. 
April 28, 1917. 
Mr. FREDERICK J. WULLING, President, 
American Pharmaceutical Association, 
Minnesota University, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

The President is very grateful for your generous pledge of coéperation and support, and he 
hopes that you will accept this informal acknowledgment of your message as an expression of the 
deepest appreciation of your patriotic offer. 


Not only our own Association and some of its Officers, but many other national 
and state associations, drug exchanges and individuals and notably the American 
Medical Association have advocated a more just recognition of pharmacy by the 
Government. So far it has not been explained why dentists, veterinarians and 
even nurses occupy a Government status superior to that accorded to pharmacy. 
Pharmacy, although it has a clear case, so far has not sufficiently asserted itself. 
It should now take on an aggressive, even militant, spirit in justice to itself and to 
those who need its best service. The proposed federation is the logical means to 
enable pharmacy to make itself felt. Much recognition propaganda work has 
been done by separate forces, but scattered forces cannot possibly accomplish 
what a solidly united body-pharmaceutic could. I have strongly urged, and so 
have others, a pharmaceutical corps. <A federation representing the entire body- 
pharmaceutic ought and could succeed in the endeavor to have such a corps es 
tablished. Recently President Wilson conferred the authority upon the Surgeon- 
General to create a Sanitary Corps. From that fact I judge the President has the 
power to authorize the creation of a pharmaceutical corps, but others feel Congres- 
sional action is necessary and hence on July 25th Representative George W. Ed- 
monds introduced a bill into the House entitled, ““H. R. 5531, A Bill to Increase 
the Efficiency of the Medical Department of the U. S. Army, to provide a Pharma- 
ceutical Corps in that department and to introduce the status and efficiency of the 
pharmacists in the Army.”’ The bill was referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

The status of the pharmacist in the Navy is also unsatisfactory and inade- 
quate contrary to the general conception, and duly our efforts should be directed 
toward securing for the men in the Navy the same competent pharmaceutical 
service persons in civil life enjoy. 

The Spirit of American Pharmacy.—In conclusion: ‘The most important rec- 
ommendation I have made is the creation of a strong, representative and forceful 
federation of all pharmaceutic interests to be permanently housed and endowed. 
All else seems secondary to me at this time. ‘This matter should be nearest the 
heart of every loyal pharmacist in whatever division of our calling his interest lies, 
because it is the only efficient and sensible means of accomplishing our just, ob- 
ligatory and imperative aims. I solemnly sound the note of warning that further 
and continued collective pharmaceutical inactivity and indifference will ultimately 
result in the disintegration and emasculation of a calling that still has as its basic 
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and underlying principle a nobility of purpose and service. ‘The abhorrence of the 
thought of such an end should arouse and stimulate every American pharmacist 
into a quick and dynamic resolve to aid in every way the endeavor to mobilize 
pan pharmacy into a resistless, affirmative, constructive force that will prevent 
ultimate disaster and bring to pharmacy the respect and recognition and oppor- 
tunities that should naturally issue to so noble and serviceable a calling. Amer- 
ican pharmacy taken as a whole is suffering from the results of pharmaceutical 
unpreparedness and unforesightedness, due no doubt primarily to two causes: 
the first, an all too universal lack of sufficient education, academically and pro- 
fessionally ; and second, insufficiently far-reaching and effective aggregate or col- 
lective organization of the body-pharmaceutic. A large part of the civilized world 
is now in the fateful hour of witnessing the dire results of democratic unprepared- 
ness for which it is paying a penalty never before equalled in all history. Phar 
macy has too long been on the defensive because it lacked a unified force and weapon 
of resistance. I am asking and counseling that it awaken more universally and 
become consistently aggressive. Time lost can be regained. We must immediately 
begin to project pharmaceutical efficiency in an accelerating degree into the future. 
We must first put our pharmaceutic house into better order and in an unselfish, 
loyal and generous way unite, harmonize, correlate and synchronize our interests, 
forces and strength for a righteous common purpose. I am addressing not only 
the members of the American Pharmaceutical Association, but every person en- 
gaged in any division of American pharmaceutic activity. The duty as well as 
the obligation is upon every such a one, and there are no exemptions now to show 
his fealty and loyalty to his calling. Not only do I counsel but I appeal to all 
members of the body-pharmaceutic to give personal, thoughtful consideration and 
study, in the light of experience and wisdom of to-day, and not of yesterday, 
to our individual and collective problems and when thus fortified, to resolve every- 
where in our beloved country to enter with grim determination upon the rehabili- 
tation and further upbuilding of the pharmaceutic structure into one of greater 
solidity, eminence and usefulness. The cause for which we are to fight and sac- 
rifice is devoid of any selfish purpose. We should more aggressively employ every 
proper and approved means to increase the efficiency of our calling and to more 
greatly deserve the respect and recognition we are already entitled to. The past 
has proven that the present must proceed on coéperative, coérdinate and recip- 
rocal lines to meet successfully the many perplexing questions demanding settlement. 


A barren pharmaceutical organizational heterogeneity must give way to a wholesome 
homogeneity and a fruitful coalescence of all pharmaceutical interests. Every 
member of the body-pharmaceutic must do his or her share toward the common 
cause even if the contribution must take the form of an actual sacrifice. The 
present conditions demand imperatively undivided adherence to a purpose that has 
been all too long delayed. ‘The spirit of American pharmacy has never been 
crushed. It may have been somnolent. We must awaken and arouse it into 
activity and give it proper direction. It can accomplish what an aroused interest 


determines upon. 
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RELATIONS OF THE U. S. PHARMACOPOEIA AND NATIONAL 
FORMULARY TO FOOD STANDARDS.* 
BY C. W. BALLARD. 


The United States Pharmacopoeia IX and the National Formulary IV while 
not perfect are, as a whole, admirably suited to the needs of the drug and pharma- 
ceutical analyst. The definitions with exact limits for foreign materials and the 
statements as to the nature of the latter, eliminate to great extent any quibbling 
over the different ways in which official standards may be construed and make 
for a surer, wider enforcement of those provisions of the Food and Drugs Act 
which relate to drugs. The drug trade, wholesale and retail, is now furnished with 
exact information, easy of access and readily understood, regarding the standards 
with which their merchandise must comply. Failure of compliance is difficult of 
justification by any claims of misinterpretation of these standards and more difficult 
to explain away if the offender is prosecuted. ‘The clause in the introductory 
notes restricting the applications of both U. S. P. and N. F. standards to articles 
intended for medicinal use, does not interfere in any way with the employment of 
crude or technical grades of drugs or chemicals in the arts or for manufacturing 
purposes. But this “‘medicinal use’’ restriction clause, as we have discovered, 
is a source of some peculiar and often troublesome situations for the food and drug 
analyst, the wholesale druggist and the retail pharmacist. 

While it is entirely desirable, in most instances, that the proposed use of an 
article should determine whether or not it must comply with Pharmacopoeial or 
Formulary requirements, it is difficult to understand why food concerns may sell 
a mixture of cinnamon bark and cassia buds as ground cinnamon, while the drug 
trade must supply cinnamon U. S. P. when ground cinnamon is specified. The 
reasons why we should use U. S. P. cinnamon in medicine, where in most instances 
it is used as a carminative or flavoring agent, but are permitted to use a lower 
grade article when it is employed as a food flavor, are not very apparent to the 
writer. One reason, perhaps the main one, is that the drug trade is governed by 
the provisions of the U.S. P. and N. F., whereas food industries are regulated by the 
standards of U. S. Dept. Agriculture Circular 19 and subsequent Service and 
Regulatory Announcements. 

Several articles named in the U. S. P. and N. F. are more used for condi- 
mental or food purposes than they are used in medicine. For example, the use of 
vanillin as a flavor entirely overshadows its medicinal use. In this list of condi- 
mental or flavoring articles are several for which there are no official preparations 
in either U. S. P. or N. F. As matters stand at present and by virtue of the 
“medicinal use” restriction, these articles, although intended for human use as 
flavors or accessories in food combinations, do not have to meet the requirements 
set for their use as flavors or accessories in drug combinations, likewise intended 





* Read before Scientific Section, A. Ph. A., Indianapolis meeting, 1917. 
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for human use. The regulation is that a low-grade condiment or flavor in a food 
is permissible, but that the highest grade materials must be used for the same 
purpose in medicine. Considering that both foods and medicinal products of this 
sort are intended for internal use or human consumption it seems rather illogical to 
have two standards. 

Having reviewed the relations of the U. S. P. and N. F. to the food regulations 
of the Food and Drugs Act, we turn to the official authorities on the standards 
of purity for food products as represented by Circular 19 and consider the require- 
ments for various condiments as stated in this publication. In an introductory 
statement of the principles upon which the standards are based we find the fol- 
lowing: 

“1. The standards are expressed in the form of definitions, with or 
without accompanying specifications of limit in composition. 
3. The definitions are so framed as to exclude from the articles de 

fined substances not included in the definition. 

1. The definitiors include, where possible, those qualities which 
make the articles described wholesome for human food.”’ 

We will give attention to the first and third of the above principles. When 
the Eighth Revision of the U. S. Pharmacopoeia became an official standard under 
the Food and Drugs Act, difficulty was experienced in prosecuting those violating 
its provisions applying to crude drugs. Definitions which did not permit small 
amounts of extraneous material were shown to be practically impossible of attain- 
ment. Even though the drugs could be separated and freed from all foreign 
matter, the labor involved would make the price prohibitive and the material gain 
in quality would be slight. The Ninth Revision takes proper cognizance of this 
situation by permitting a fixed amount of inert or foreign matter. ‘This arrange- 
ment appears to be agreeable to all concerned and the market is supplied with 
fairly good materials at a reasonable price. ‘The principles quoted above ap- 
parently do not allow for trifling amounts of foreign matter which might not 
materially interfere with the use of a substance for food. The general definition 
for spices, in Section ‘‘D,”’ provides that no portion of the flavoring material must 
have been removed and that they must be clean, sound and true to name. In the 
matter of specifications for individual articles mentioned in the text of this section, 
it will be found that of the thirty-eight items enumerated, extended specifications 
are given for but sixteen. The balance are disposed of by merely stating the part 
used and the botanical name of the plant vielding the article. If this type of 
definition was found faulty in the previous revision of the Pharmacopoeia, the 
same considerations should make it inefficient in food regulation. Immature or 
unripe fruits of anise, caraway and coriander will comply with all the require- 
ments fixed by the general definitions of Circular 19. No portion of the flavoring 
materials may have been removed and they may be clean, sound and true to name, 
but at the same time be decidedly inferior and represent materials of low grade. 
Could such materials be considered as fulfilling the provisions of principle No. 4? 
Would they be as wholesome for human food uses as the pharmacopoeial articles 
even though the latter contained the trifling amounts of foreign matter permitted 
by specification? 

There appears to be an admission that the standards of Circular 19 are in- 
complete in the recent adoption of tentative standards for a few articles. Re- 
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Foop OR CONDIMENTAL ARTICLES NAMED IN THE PHARMACOPOEIA, FORMULARY AND CIRCULAR 
19, WITH COMPARISONS OF THESE STANDARDS. 





Article | 


Allspice 


Anise 


Caraway 


Cayenne Pepper 


Celery Seed 


Cinnamon 


True Cinnamon 


Cassia 


Ground Cinnamon 
and 

Ground Cassia 

Cloves 


Coriander 


Fennel 


Dried nearly ripe fruit, Pimenta officinalis 


Pharmacopoeial or Formulary 
Requirements 


Circular 19 Standards 








Stems and foreign matter = 5% max. 
Ash = 6% max. 
Fiber = 25% max. 
Quercitannic acid = 


Dried, ripe, fruit Pim pinella anisum. 


Foreign matter = 3% max. 
Ash = 9% max 
Dried fruit, Carum carvi. 

Foreign matter = 3% max. 
Ash 8% max. 


Dried, ripe fruit, Capsicum frutescens. 


Foreign matter 2%) max. 
Nonvolatile ether ext = 15% > min 
Ash = 7% max. 
Ash soluble in HCI = 1% max 
Starch 

Crude fiber 

Ripe fruit A pium graveolens. 

Foreign matter = 10% max. 
Ash = 8°. max 


Ash, acid insoluble = 

Ethereal oil m3 

Dried bark of undetermined species 
Cinnamomum 


cf 


Volatile ether ext = 2% min 
Ash 6% max. 
Ash insoluble = 2% max. 


Dried bark, cultivated trees C. seylani 
cum. 

Foreign matter = 

Volatile ether ext. = 

Ash = 

Ash insoluble = 

(Oil from C. cassia) 


3% max. 


6% max. 
2% max. 


Note ‘“B”’ 


Dried flower buds, Eugenia aromatica. 


Stems and foreign matter = 5% max. 
Volatile ether ext = 10% min. 
Ash = 8% max. 
Ash insoluble 
Quercitannic acid 

Crude fiber = , 
Dried ripe fruit, Coriandrum sativum. 


- ( 


Foreign matter = 5% max. 
Volatile ether ext = 0.5% min. 
Ash = 7% max. 


Dried, ripe fruit, cultivated varieties 
F. vulgare. 

Foreign matter 

Ash = 9% 


49% max. 
max. 


0.5 Y% min. 


= 0.5% max. 


Dried fruit of Pimenta pimenta. 


6% max. 
25% max 
8% min. 
Fruit of Pimpinella anisum. 


Fruit of Carum carvi 


Dried, ripe fruit Capsicum fru- 
tescens or other small. fruited 
species 


15° min. 
6.5% > max. 
0.5% max. 
1.5% max. 

28% max. 
Dried fruit of Apium graveolens 
5% max. (Note ‘‘A’’) 
10% max. (Note ‘‘A’’) 
2% max. (Note “A 


” 


& 
2% min. (Note ‘‘A’”’) 


Dried bark any species genus 
Cinnamomum; outer layers 
may or may not have been 


removed 


Dried inuer bark of Cinnamomum 
seylanicum. 


From various species of Cinna- 
momum other than C. zey- 
lanicum. 

Note ‘‘B”’ 


Dried flower buds of Curvophyllus 
aromaticus. 

5% max. (stems 

10% min. 

8% max. 

0.5% max. 

12% min. 

10% max 

Dried fruit of Coriandrum sativum 


Fruit of Foeniculum foeniculum. 











ed 
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en 
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Ginger 


Mace 


Mustard Seed 
Nutmeg 


Pepper (black) 


Saffron 


Thyme 


Vanilla 


Coffee (roasted 


Se 


Note ‘‘A”’ 














Dried rhizome, Zingiber officinale; outer 


cortical layer partly or 


moved. 
Aqueous ext. 


Nonvolatile ether ext. 


Alcohol ext. 
Ash 


Ash insoluble in HCl 


Lime 
Starch 
Crude fiber 


completely re- 


= 8% min. 
= 2% min. 
= 4% min. 
= 8% max. 


Arillode of Myristica fragrans. 


Volatile ether ext. 
Nonvolatile ether ext. 


Ash 


Ash insoluble in HCl 


Crude fiber 
Note “C”’ 


= 8% min. 
= 20-30% 
= 3% max 
= traces 


Ripe seed, M. fragrans deprived of arilli 
and seed coats. 


broken kernels. 


Ash 


Ash insoluble in HCl 


Nonvolatile ether ext. 


Crude fiber 


Reject wormy or 


= 5% max. 


Dried unripe fruit, Piper nigrum. 


Foreign matter 


Nonvolatile ether ext. 


Starch 
Ash 


Ash insoluble in HCl 


Crude fiber 


Nitrogen in ether ext. 
Stigmas of Crocus sattvus. 


Foreign matter 
Nonfusible ash 
Loss in wt. at 100 


Dried tops, Thymus 
when in flower. 


Ash 


Ash acid insoluble 


Stems 
Ethereal oil 


i. 


= 2% max. 
= 6% min. 
= 25% min. 
= 7% max. 
= 2% max. 


= 10% max. 


= 7.5% max. 


= 14% max. 


vulgaris, collected 


14°, max. 


Cured, fullgrown, unripe fruit, Vandella 


plantfolia. 


Dilute alcohol ext 


Ash 


t 


12% min. 
= 6% max. 


Dried, ripe seed, Coffea arabica or C. 
liberica roasted until brown in color 
and with characteristic odor. 


Washed and dried, or decorti- 
cated and dried rhizome of 
Zingtber zingtber. 


% max. 
® max. 
Yo max. 
® min. 
8% max 


0.5% max. 

10% max. 

Note “C”’ 

Dried seed of Myristica fragrans 








deprived of testa. 


5% Max. 

0.5% max. 

25% min. 

10% max. 

Dried immature 
nigrum. 


berry, Piper 


6% min. 
25% min. 

7 max. 

2% max. 

5 “> max. 

3.25% min. 

Dr ied stigmas of Crocus 


Satwus. 





| 
] 
15% max. 
| 


Leaf and tips of blooming 

branches, Thymus vulgarts 
14% max. (Note ‘“D’’) 

4% max. (Note ‘‘D’’) 
(Note ‘‘D’’) 

1% min. (Note ‘‘D’’) 

Dried, cured fruit, Vanilla plani- 

folia. 


| 

| 

| Coffee (C. arabica or C. ltberica) 
which by action of heat has 

become brown and developed 

its characteristic aroma 


Caffeine = 1% min 
Ash = 3-5% 3 ( min. 
Fat ee ee | 10° fo min. 








given in Service and Regulatory Announcement No. 16. 
Note “‘B’’—Ground cinnamon according to Pharmacopoeial requirements would be prepared 
from saigon or ceylon varieties. 
Ground cinnamon according to Circular 19, is a powder consisting of cinnamon (any species 
of the genus Cinnamomum ) cassia, or cassia buds, or a mixture of these spices and contains not 


more than 6% 


total ash and not more than 2% sand. 


These standards do not appear in Circular 19, but notice of their adoption is 


Note “C"__The mustard seed of the Pharmacopoeia is intended for medicinal use only and 


is not well adapted for food uses. ; 
_ Note “D’’—These standards do not appear in Circular 19, but notice of their adoption is 
given in Service and Regulatory Announcement No. 14. 
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ferring to Service and Regulatory Announcements Nos. 14 and 16, we find com- 
plete specifications for marjoram, thyme, sabadilla seed, savory, fenugrek, celery 
seed and manna. In looking over notices of judgments under the Food and 
Drugs Act, I find that in a few instances defendants have been found guilty of 
misbranding articles mentioned in both U. S. P. and Circular 19, on grounds that 
the materials offered for sale were not |. S. P. even though no claim was ap- 
parently made by the defendant that the materials in question did conform to this 
standard. Oils of cassia and cinnamon were below the cinnaldehyde standards 
of Circular 19, but adulteration is charged not only on this count but also that 
the articles were sold under names recognized in the Pharmacopoeia and differed 
from the standards of purity and strength laid down in the latter. Optical rota- 
tion and specific gravity, both of which are not mentioned in Circular 19, figure 
in the condemnation of the samples. In passing we should note that the U.S. P. 
demands 80 percent cinnaldehyde and that Circular 19 requires 75 percent in oil 
of cassia and 65 percent in oil of cinnamon. Oil of red thyme, although not 
specifically marked U. S. P., was adjudged adulterated and misbranded in that it 
did not conform to pharmacopoeial standards. Apparently in cases involving 
articles mentioned in Circular 19, the Pharmacopoeia and the Formulary, all three 
authorities are used in proving adulteration or misbranding. The question of 
medicinal use in all of the above cases was apparently taken for granted, as varia- 
tions from U.S. P. standards form the chief ground in each instance for the judg- 
ment. In Service and Regulatory Announcement No. 16, is an opinion that 
articles sold under names recognised in the index, but not appearing in the text 
of the Pharmacopoeia, are drugs within the meaning of Section 6 of the Food and 
Drugs Act. Under this opinion articles like zinc dust, peptone, carmine and the 
various reagents of Part II are amenable to Pharmacopoceial requirements. Also 
under this opinion vanilla, milk sugar and several other food or flavoring articles 
which do appear in the text of the Pharmacopoeia and Formulary are released from 
official specifications unless sold as drugs. 

The preceding table clearly illustrates the differences between the drug stand- 
ards and the food standards for articles mentioned in Circular 19. 

Many of the definitions of Circular 19 are faulty in that they do not allow 
for the presence of trifling amounts of foreign matter, do not rule out immature 
materials, do not state ash limits and are otherwise incomplete. If such standards 
have not as yet been worked out by the Bureau of Chemistry, it might be a good 
plan for this Bureau to tentatively adopt Pharmacopoeial and Formulary stand- 
ards until their investigations warrant the publishing of complete specifications. 
Some of the items in the above tabulation are worthy of a few additional words 
of comment. 


_ Cinnamon.—The specification that cinnamon may be derived from any 
species of the genus Cimnamomum, without any further description, appears 
to be very loose. Any species of this genus might include Cinnamomum camphora 
and several others. The reason for considering Ceylon cinnamon as the true 
cinnamon is not clear. A mixture containing cassia buds cannot be considered 
equivalent to pure cinnamon bark for food purposes unless the prejudice against 
cassia buds is entirely without foundation. 

Fennel.—It has been demonstrated that cultivated fennel plants produce 
fruit with more uniform and greater oil yield. The present Circular 19 definition, 
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by merely specifying the fruit, permits the latter to be gathered from wild plants 
which are admittedly inferior. 

Ginger.—The activity of a ginger for medicinal as well as flavoring purposes, 
depends upon the amounts of oil and oleoresin present. Requirements for this 
extractive matter are omitted from the present Circular 19 definition and very 
low grades would meet the specifications there given. 

Vanilla.—Vanilla cannot be thoroughly dried without injury to the desirable 
constituents, therefore the definition of Circular 19, if literally followed, would 
result in inferior grades. The dilute alcohol extractive materials are most valuable 
for flavoring purposes but the Circular does not specify any amount of such ma 
terials. 

Volatile Oils.—In the case of the volatile oils, many of those mentioned in 
Circular 19 are entirely without standards. In prosecutions the Pharmacopoeial 
requirements are used in proving adulteration. It might be well to adopt the 
definite standards of the U. S. P. and N. F. to this class of materials, with ex- 
ceptions for those intended for special uses. 


Owing to disturbed commercial conditions of the past few years, merchants 
have been compelled to secure supplies from every possible source. Undoubtedly 
considerable material held by food manufacturers has found its way into drug 
channels. Citric and tartaric acids purchased by wholesale grocers and con- 
fectioners and used by them in food manufacture, have been resold to wholesale 
druggists presumably to supply their trade. These acids if sold by grocers and 
confectioners do not have to meet all the provisions of the Pharmacopoeia. If 
sold by a druggist, the same articles must conform to all official requirements or 
be sold as ‘‘technical’’ or “not U. S. P.” 

The situation may be summarized by the statement that the highest quality 
materials must be used for medicinal purposes, whereas lower grades may be sold 
as foods. In both instances the articles are intended for human consumption 


‘and in most cases enter the stomach in the same condition and have the same 


action there. Aside from the question as to whether these dual standards are 
unduly favorable to the food manufacturer and discriminatory toward the drug- 
gist, they tend to complicate the work of the analyst. 


MICROANALYTICAL LABORATORY, 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, NEW YorK CITy. 


SENNA BEANS.* 
BY WILBUR L. SCOVILLE. 

A sample of Senna Beans was submitted recently for investigation as to their 
medicinal value. The species from which they were taken was not stated. 

The beans were about 15 millimeters in length, about one-third as broad and 
one-fourth as thick, slightly kidney-shaped and very hard. Externally they were 
slate-colored, internally grayish white, resembling most beans in color. The 
taste was mucilaginous, slightly acrid and nauseous. They contained a large 
amount of proteid (probably legumin) and a small amount of sugar, but no starch. 

Tests for alkaloids and glucosides were negative. Tests for anthraquinone 
bodies were also negative. The beans were entirely devoid of the cathartic 
principles which are found in senna leaves and pods. In other words the tests 
disclosed no medicinal value whatever in the beans. 


LABORATORY OF PARKE, Davis & Co., 
DeETrRoIT, MICH. 





* Read before Scientific Section, A. Ph. A., Indianapolis meeting, 1917 
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TINCTURE OF CANTHARIDES.* 
(FoURTH PAPER.) 
BY WILBUR L. SCOVILLE. 

In 1910 I called the attention of this Section to the fact that the U. S. P. 
Tincture of Cantharides does not adequately represent the drug, the alcohol 
extracting usually less than half of the cantharidin present. Also that a menstruum 
consisting of 10 volumes of glacial acetic acid and 90 volumes of alcohol makes a 
very satisfactory tincture. In the discussion it was stated that 10 percent of acetic 
acid was objectionable, although I pointed out that for external use this increased 
the activity of cantharides, and if taken internally the amount of acetic acid in 
5 minims of tincture would correspond to about 8 minims of table vinegar. 

In 1913 a second paper was presented giving the results obtained with men- 
strua composed of alcohol-chloroform, alcohol-acetone and alcohol-acetic ether, 
each with small amounts of acetic acid to liberate any combined cantharidin which 
might be present. The results shown with these varied from 26 percent to 74 
percent of the drugs taken—a less satisfactory conclusion than was obtained in the 
experiments of the first paper. 

In 1914 a third paper was presented giving results obtained by digesting the 
drug, first with boiling water containing a little acetic acid, then after partial cool- 
ing adding chloroform-alcohol or acetone-alcohol or acetic-ether alcohol, macerat- 
ing for a day or two, then filtering. The proportions of water were adjusted so 
that the final tinctures were clear and homogeneous, neither water nor chloroform 
being in excess. By using chloroform-alcohol in this manner, one tincture was 
obtained which represented 100 percent of the drug used, but several subsequent 
attempts to repeat this success resulted in disappointment. 

These tinctures represented mostly 75 percent to 85 percent of the drug 
taken. 

The net result of the three papers is to show (1) that alcohol alone is not 
sufficient as a menstruum for cantharides because it does not extract even to 
saturation, and also because cantharidin is so little soluble in alcohol that even a 
saturated alcoholic solution cannot represent high-grade drugs which are in the 
market; (2) that digestion favors extraction and that hot water has peculiar ad- 
vantages in this respect; (3) that some better solvent than alcohol is needed, either 
alone or in conjunction with alcohol as a menstruum; and (4) that cantharides are 
especially difficult to extract with any solvent. 

There remained one other process to try, and this forms the substance of the 
present paper, namely, the extraction of the drug with a suitable menstruum 
and mixing this extract with sufficient alcohol to make a tincture. 

Since acetic ether (ethyl acetate) is probably the least objectionable of the 
good solvents, this was used in all experiments. 

The process used consisted in exhausting the cantharides (100 Gm.) in a 
Soxhlet apparatus with about 150 mils of acetic ether to which 5 mils of glacial 
acetic acid was added, adjusting the volume of the extract to 150 mils and then 
adding sufficient alcohol to make 1000 mils. 

The tincture thus represented 10 percent of drug in a menstruum containing, 





* Read before Scientific Section, A. Ph. A., Indianapolis meeting, 1917. 
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by volume, 0.5 percent of acetic acid, 15 percent of acetic ether and alcohol to 
100 percent. 

Extraction with the acetic ether was continued until a few drops yielded no 
residue on spontaneous evaporation. It was found that 12 to 18 hours’ extraction 
was required in most cases—the finer the drug the less the time required. In 
practical work more than 150 mils of the ether was required to saturate the drug 
and secure a flow in the Soxhlet without driving out all of the ether from the re- 
ceiver before the flow recurs. Sometimes the volume of extract exceeded 150 
mils by a small amount, sometimes it was less, and in order to secure uniformity 
in the tinctures the volume was adjusted, by evaporation or dilution, to 150 mils. 

This was then poured into about 800 mils of alcohol, and the container rinsed 
with enough alcohol to make 1rooo mils. A small amount of precipitate formed 
on mixing, and after standing 24 hours the tincture was filtered. Except for 
slight fat-deposits, of a semi-crystalline character, the tinctures have remained 
clear. 

Drug A, contained 1.08 percent cantharidin and produced a tincture assaying 
0.090 percent, representing 83 percent of the drug. 

Drug B, contained 0.90 percent cantharidin and produced a tincture assaying 
0.084 percent, representing 93 percent of the drug. 

Drug C, contained 0.75 percent cantharidin and produced tincture assaying 
0.071 percent, representing 95 percent of the drug. 

A sample of U. S. P. [X tincture was also made from Drug C and assayed 
0.010 percent of cantharidin, or only 13 percent of the drug was represented in the 
tincture. 

Probably a small allowance for loss in the tincture must be made on account 
of the evaporation during the process of assay, cantharidin being slightly volatile 
even at room temperatures, but the last tincture certainly does not look well. 

It is again evident that some solvent beside alcohol is needed for the extraction 
of cantharides. Of the solvents suitable, boiling water is efficient so long as it is 
boiling, but it is no longer a solvent when it is cold. Acetone is effective, but is 
not suitable for internal use. Glacial acetic acid is both rapid and effective, and 
for ordinary extraction by percolation is the most promising. Chloroform is 
probably the most ready solvent, but is more objectionable in the tincture than is 
ethyl acetate which extracts more slowly but which has proved sufficient for the 
purpose. Undoubtedly tinctures representing at least 90 percent of the drug 
can be made by extracting first with acetone or chloroform, and mixing this ex- 
tract with alcohol. 

The mixture of 10 volumes of glacial acetic acid with 90 volumes of alcohol 
has the advantage that it exhausts the drug by the ordinary process of percola- 
tion—if conducted slowly. It produces a tincture which is satisfactory physically, 
and is but about half as strong again in acetic acid as the old line of aceta. If used 
externally the acetic acid acts as an adjuvant—promoting and perhaps intensifying 
the action of the cantharides. If used internally the dose is so small that much 
less_acid is taken than in other aceta, and the acid property cannot be considered 
as seriously objectionable. The internal administration of about 8 minims of 
table vinegar—which would be equal to the acid in 5 minims of such tincture—is 
ordinarily a matter of indifference. 
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The other alternative is to extract the drug first with ethyl acetate or chloro- 
form, preferably in a continuous extraction apparatus, and with sufficient acetic 
acid to free all combined cantharidin, and then mix this extract with sufficient 
alcohol to produce the tincture. 


ILABORATORY OF PARKE, Davis & Co., 
Detroit, Micu 


BOTANICAL NOMENCLATURE OF THE N. F._ IV.* 
BY OLIVER ATKINS FARWELL. 


A careful examination of the botanical nomenclature adopted in the National 
Formulary IV shows that it follows in part the Vienna Code and in part the Amer- 
ican Code, with a strong leaning toward the latter as the predominant feature. 
The adoption of the trinomial system is to be deprecated, as it makes the authors 
express an opinion which they had never for a instant entertained. The trinomial 
system under the American Code is the method of expressing a subspecies, the 
“Code”’ not recognizing the rank of variety. Yet in every instance where the 
trinomial is used the author quoted did not publish a subspecies; he published a 
variety. Geographical names are. decapitalized; as they are proper names they 
should be capitalized the same as is done with other proper names. ‘The following 
notes and comments may be of service in the next revision: 

Agaricus.—Derived from Polyporus officinalis Fries. This is not the valid 
name for the fungus producing the white agaric used in medicine. Winter, in 
the second edition of Rabenhorst’s Kryptogamen Flora, uses the above name; 
Murrill, in North American Flora, uses the combination Fomes Laricis (Jacq.) 
Murrill; Hennings, in Engler u. Prantl’s Pflanzenfamilien, adopts both Fomes and 
Polyporus as distinct genera, but unlike Murrill refers the white agaric to 
Polyporus as P. officinalis. The species of Fomes are, perhaps, by most authors 
regarded as species of Polyporus, but whether Fomes or Polyporus, the oldest 
and valid specific name is Laricis. ‘The proper name under Polyporus is P. Lartcis. 
The proper name under Polyporus is P. Laricis (Jacq.) Scopoli. 

Asarum.—Hyphenated words are rapidly going out of favor, the word being 
written as either one word or two distinct words; ‘‘snakeroot”’ is the most generally 
accepted way of writing the word, not ‘‘snake-root.”’ 

Cactus Grandiflorus.—The botanical origin is given as Cactus grandiflorus 
Linné, with the synonym Cereus grandiflorus Miller. ‘These names certainly ap- 
pertain to the drug known commercially as ‘‘cactus grandiflorus,”’ but they are only 
synonyms and should not be used, especially the Linnean name, for the plant 
producing the drug has not been classed in the genus Cactus by any botanist for 
nearly a century and a half. ‘The proper name for this drug is Selenicereus grandt- 
florus (Lin.) Britton and Rose. In the third line of the description on page 275 
the words “each about 2 mm.”’ would be more accurate if changed to read ‘‘5 mm. 
or less,’’ and the word “‘spines’’ after ‘‘flexuous” should be changed to ‘‘bristles.”’ 
It may not be out of place to note here that a related Mexican species, the Selent- 
cereus pteranthus (link and Otto) Britton and Rose, has been used as a substi- 





* Reprinted from The Druggists’ Circular, May 1917. 
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tute. This drug is distinguished from the true by the absence of the long bristles 
from the tufts of spines. 

Centaurium.—The drug is indicated as being derived from the Erythrea 
Centaurium (Linné) Persoon. ‘The oldest generic name is Centaurium Hill. ‘There 
is an older Centaurea Linné, but as the ending is different and it belongs to a very 
different family of plants, no confusion can arise from accepting Hill’s generic 
name for these plants, as has been done in our local manuals. ‘The proper botanical 
designation is Centaurium Centaurium (Linné) W. F. Wight. 

Chirata.—In the U. S. P. 7th Revision the botanical source of this drug was 
given as Swertia Chirata Hamilton. It was changed in the 8th Revision on my 
advice, to Swertia Chirayita (Roxb.) Hamilton, which was retained, also on my 
advice, in the present 4th edition of the National Formulary. But this combina- 
tion has never been properly published, and Hamilton did not use this form of 
spelling. The specific name has been spelled in various ways by various authors, 
as will be seen from the synonymy given below. The proper designation is as 
follows: 

Swertia Chirayita (Roxb.) Farwell (Nov. Comb.). 
Gentiana Chirayita Roxb. in Flem. in As. Res. XI p. 167 (1810) and in 
Flem. Cat. Ind. Medic. Pl. 21 (1810.) 
Gentiana Chirata Wall Pl. As. Rar. III, 33, t. 252 (1832). 
Gentiana Chirayta Roxb. FI. Ind. II 71, 1832. 
Gentiana Cherayta R. Fleming in C. B. Clarke Ed. Roxb. FI. Ind. 264, 1874. 
Swertia Chirayta (Roxb.) Karsten Deut. Fl., 1025, 1880-1883. 

Cornus.—Those species of Cornus in which the inflorescences are surrounded 
by a corolla-like involucre are better considered as constituting a distinct genus. 
The proper name for the plant under this view is Cynoxylon floridum (Linné), Raf. 

Corydalis._-The proper spelling of the generic name is Bikukulla. 

Cypripedium.—The drug is indicated as being obtained from three species, 
Cypripedium hirsutum Miller, C. pubescens Willd., and C. parviflorum Salisb. 

Cypripedium hirsutum.—This name of late years has had a varied career. 
[t was first published by Philip Miller in 1768. Henrietta G. Fox used it in 1895 for 
the large yellow-flowered ladies slipper and it was later transferred to the large 
and showy, white-flowered Cypripedium Regine Walter, which name should super- 
sede C. hirsutum Miller in the Formulary. Miller described his C. hirsutum as a 
plant one and a half feet in height, with oblong-oval, deeply veined leaves and red- 
dish brown flower, flowering in May. In so far as my acquaintance with Cyri- 
pedium goes, Miller’s description can apply to only one—the C. acaule Ait. This 
plant may be found in dry, sandy woods, in rocky woods, in rich, moist woods, 
and in peat bogs; it ranges in height from 3 or 4 inches to 22 inches, well above 
the limit assigned by Miller. It is certain that Miller would never have called 
the yellow flowers of C. pubescens or the characteristically white flowers of C. 
Regine ‘‘reddish brown,” which color just suits that of the flowers of C. acaule. 


The time of flowering of the latter also agrees with the time given by Miller, while 
the flowering time of the former is in July, long after C. acaule has ceased to bloom. 
The proper name for the moccasin flower is: 
Fissipes hirsuta (Miller) Farwell (Nov. Comb.). 
Cypripedium hirsutum Miller Gard. Dict. Ed. 8, No. 3, 1768. 
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Cypripedium acaule Ait. Hort. Kew III, 303, 1789. The rhizomes and 
roots of this species could be used as well as those of the others allowed; they 
probably form part of the commercial drug. 

Cypripedium pubescens and C. parviflorum: ‘The oldest name for the 
large, yellow-flowered ladies slipper is Cypripedium bulbosum Miller, l.c. No. 2. Lin- 
nzus had another and older species of the same name, but as that belongs to a 
very different genus Miller’s name is the valid one, and the small, yellow-flowered 
ladies slipper is Cypripedium bulbosum Miller var. parviflorum (Salisb.) Farwell. 

Drosera.—There is some confusion existing regarding the nomenclature to be 
adopted for some of the species of Drosera. If Drosera Anglica Huds. were adopted 
instead of Drosera intermedia Hayne, the other names remaining as given, the re- 
sult would be more in accordance with the rules of priority. 

Euonymus.—The proper spelling for this generic name is Evonymus. 

Euphorbia Pilulifera.—The proper name for the plant from which this drug 
is produced is Euphorbia hirta Linné; or if considered as a genus distinct from true 
Euphorbia, Chamesyce hirta (Linné) Millspaugh. 

Gossypit Cortex.—In Gossypium Barbadense Linné, the specific name, a geo- 
graphical one, is capitalized, as it should be; but this is an oversight of the proof- 
reader, as the intention was to decapitalize all such names. ‘They should be re- 
capitalized. 

Kava.—tThis drug is said to be derived from Piper Methysticum Forster. The 
name is not tenable for this plant because of an earlier and valid Piper Methys- 
ticum Linné filius; also the authority cited should have been Forster filius. The 
proper names and synonymy for the two species are as given below. Both are 
known as ‘‘ava,’’ and as there is a very noticeable difference in the physical appear- 
ance of the roots of different lots of drug, it is possible that both species enter 
into the make-up of the commerical drug. 

Piper Methysticum, Linné filius, Suppl. 91, 1781; and Lam. Ill. I. p. 81 
(1791). 

Piper latifolium VLinné filius Suppl. 468, 1781, and Forster filius Prod. 5, 
1786. 

Macropiper latifolium Miq. Syst. Pip. 218, 1843-4. 

The species of the National Formulary is: 

Piper esculentum (Raf.) Farwell (Nov. Comb.). 

Piper Methysticum Forster filius Pl. Escul. 76, 1786, and Prod. 5, 1786 
non Vinné filius 1781. 

Methysticum esculentum Raf. Sylva Tellur, 85, 1838. 

Macropiper latifolium Miq. in Linnea XX (1847) 130. 

Methysticum Methysticum (Forster) Lyons. Plant Names 301, 1907. 

It is to be noted that C. De Candolle in the Prodromus vol. 16, part 1, page 
354 (1869), and Hooker and Jackson in the Index Kewensis vol. 2, p. 142 (1895) 
quote Macropiper Methysticum Hook. and Arn. Bot. Beech. Voy. p. 96, as a synonym 
of this species. ‘These citations are erroneous as Hook. and Arn. used the combina- 
tion Piper Methysticum. ‘There is a considerable difference of opinion among 
botanists as to the generic status of these plants, some retaining them in the genus 
Piper and others in Macropiper, the oldest name for which is Methysticum Raf. 
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Sylva Tellur, 85, 1838. Under this genus the first species above with synonymy 
as there given would be: 

Methysticum Methysticum (Linné filius) Farwell (Nov. Comb.) and the 
other Methysticum esculentum, Raf. 

Krameria.—Krameria Ixina Linné should be Krameria Ixine Linné. ‘‘Ixine’’ 
is an old generic name, and was used as a specific name by Linnzus in 1758. In 
the Species Plantarum, 1762, it appeared as “‘exina,’’ perhaps a typographical 
error. ‘‘Exina’’ has been in general use, but the older spelling should be restored. 

Kola.—Said to be derived from several species of Cola Schott and Endlicher. 
Cola is not tenable for this genus, there being several older names, the oldest being 
Bichea Stokes. ‘The most important species yielding kola is: 

Bichea acuminata (Beauv.) Farwell (Nov. Comb.). 
Sterculia acuminata Beauv. F1. d’Ow. 1 t. 24, 1804. 
Bichea solitaria Stokes Bot. Mat. Med. II 565, 1812. 
Cola acuminata Schott and Endl. Meletem. 33, 1832. 

Leptandra.—Leptandra is said to be derived from ‘Veronica Virginica Linné.”’ 
This plant is often considered to be generically distinct from true Veronica under 
the name of Leptandra Nuttall; the oldest generic name, however, is Veronicastrum 
Heister in Fabricius, 1759. The proper nomenclature, according to rules of priority, 
ior the plants producing this drug is: 

Veronicastrum Virginicum (Linné) Farwell (Nov. Comb.). 

Veronica Virginica Linné Sp. Pl. 9, 1753, and VeronicastrumVirginicum 
Lin. Farwell var. Lanceolatum Farwell (Nov. Comb.)). 

Callistachya Virginica (Lin.) Raf. var. lanceolata Farwell Ann. Rpt. 
Mich. Acad. Sci. XVII, 176 (Reprint 1916). 

Matico.—The drug is said to be obtained from the Piper angustifolium Ruiz 
et Pavon. ‘The name is not tenable for this species, as it is the valid name for 
the species better known as Piper consanguineum Kunth. Matico is derived from 
Piper granulosum Ruiz et Pavon, which is the valid name for the species. 

Melilotus.—Said to be derived from ‘“‘Melilotus officinalis (Linné) Lamarck;”’ 
it should read Melilotus Melilotus-officinalis (Linné) Acherson and Grebner. 

Oleum Aurantt:, Amari and Florum.—The botanical origin should read Citrus 
Aurantium Linné; the ‘“‘amara’’ between the words ‘Aurantium’’ and ‘Linne’”’ 
is superfluous. 

Oleum Bergamotte.—The words “‘Linné’”’ and ‘‘variety’’ or its abbreviation 
‘‘var.’’ should be inserted between the words ‘““Aurantium and Bergamia;’ Wight 
and Arnott described a variety not a subspecies. 

Oleum Cardamomi.—The proper name for this is Amomum Cardamomum 
Linné. If the later generic name is to be used the correct citation would be Elet- 
taria Cardamomum (Linné) Maton. 

Oleum Myrice.—The proper author citation for Pimenta acris is (Swartz) 
Kostel; not Wight. 

Persio.—(‘‘Fam. Parmeliacez’’) should be inserted after ‘“‘lichens.”’ 

Petroselini Radix.—Petroselinum Petroselinum (Linné) Karsten is the valid 
designation of this product. Petroselinum hortense Hoffmann also has precedence 
over P. sativum. 

Phytolacca.—The proper and valid name is Phytolacca Americana Linné. 
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Pimenta.—The valid designation for this is Pimenta Pimenta (Linné) Karsten. 

Sassafras Medulle.—The valid name for this product is Sassafras Sassafras 
(Lin.) Karsten. 

Succus Citri.—The words “Linné” and ‘‘variety”’ or ‘‘var.’’ should be inserted 
between ‘‘Medica’”’ and ‘‘acida."’ Bonavia named and described a variety, not a 
subspecies. The word ‘“‘medica” isa proper name derived from Media, and should 
be capitalized; also to distinguish it from ‘‘medica’”’ referring to use as a medi- 
cine. 

Terebinthina Laricis.—The proper designation of the species producing this 
drug is Larix Larix (Linné) Karsten. 

Verbasci Folia.—Besides Verbascum Thapsus Linné, this drug is allowed to 
be derived from “‘other species of verbascum.”’ Since the genus contains 200 or 
more species of wide variation in the physical, and probably in the therapeutic 
properties of the leaves, it would seem to be more appropriate to limit the drug 
to Verbascum Thapsus. 

Xanthoxyli Fructus.—The generic name should be spelled with an initial Z 
instead of an X. 

In order to restore the earliest family name used and to have them all end in 
“acez’’ the following changes should be made: 


Fagacez to Castaneaceze Labiate to Labiataceze 
Moracez to Lupulacee Rubiacez to Aparinaceze 
Polygonaceez to Persicariacex Cucurbitaceze to Bryonaceze 
Euphorbiacee to Tithymalacex Composit z to Compositacez 


. . . Leguminacez 
Terebinthacee to Pistaciacez f “ oe ‘ 
Leguminose to { Krameriacee 


Rhamnaceze to Zizyphacez | Lomentacex 
vomentacez 


Sterculiaceze to Cacaocez 


( Rosacee, 
Araliacez to Hederacee Rosacez to { Pomacee, 
Umbellifere | to Umbellatacee | Drupiferacez 
Oleacez to Jasminacez Celastracez to Arillataceze 
Loganiaceze to Strychnaceze Ericacez to Monotropaceze 


For assistance in bibliography my thanks are due to Dr. N. L. Britton, of the 
New York Botanical Garden; Dr. F. V. Coville, of Washington, D. C.; Dr. J. A. 
Nieuwland, of Notre Dame, Ind.; and to Miss Edith Wycoff, of Cincinnati, O. 


ON THE USE OF TRYPSIN PREPARATIONS. 
BY J. H. LONG. 

Trypsin preparations have found some use in medicine for many years, and 
mostly in the way of internal administration. ‘This use is greatly limited by the 
low digestive value of the products that have been available up to the present 
time, which, with a few exceptions, have been weak. 

In the manufacture of digestive ferments the production of trypsin has not 
kept pace with that of pepsin, the practical isolation of which on the commercial 
scale has reached a remarkable degree of thoroughness. Indeed, it seems now 
to be the custom among the leading manufacturers of pepsin to make first a prod- 
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uct of far greater strength than that required by the Pharmacopoeia and dilute 
it down to a constant value, as needed, by the addition of some inert substance. 
Nothing of the sort has happened with trypsin. A very limited number of 
manufacturers, here and abroad, have attempted to put on the mafket a reason- 
ably strong product under the name of trypsin, but many so-called pancreatins 
have been made, the activity of which is amylolytic rather than proteolytic. The 
assay method of the Pharmacopoeia is directed practically to the determination 
of the starch-converting power of the pancreatin, while the milk peptonizing test 
is merely a limit test, and a very unsatisfactory one at that. A stimulating ser- 
vice might be rendered if the Pharmacopoeia were to call for a more stringent 
proteolytic test than the alteration of the casein in 400 Cc. of milk by 0.28 Gm. 
of pancreatin in half an hour. ‘The test is based on the assumption that market 
milk contains 3.5 percent of casein, which, however, is not the case, as milk is 
now produced for fat value rather than for total solids or casein. With the aver- 
age market milk compliance with the test would simply indicate that one part 
of pancreatin is able to convert about 40 times its weight of casein to the stage 
where it is not coagulated by acetic acid, and this is a low requirement because only 
superficial alteration of the casein is required to exhibit this change in behavior. 

The practical value of the great mass of these pancreatins is questionable, 
because of their low degree of activity. Of the actual concentration of the pan- 
creas enzymes in the intestine we know but little and it is possible that there are 
times when the ingestion of the ferment might be of great service. Of the limited 
use for pepsin there can be no doubt, since abundant observations of stomach con- 
tents in recent years have shown that the ferment is practically always present. 
The lack of acid is far more frequent. But failure in the proper functioning of 
the pancreas, as far as the secretion of ferments is concerned, is not rare and hence 
the therapeutic use of commercial ferments. 

This brings up the question of the administration, which, from several points 
of view, is an important one. ‘To be of use as aids in intestinal digestion pancreas 
ferments given by the mouth must pass through the stomach. It has been long 
held that trypsin and amylopsin suffer deterioration or even destruction in contact 
with the gastric secretion through the action of acid and pepsin. This view seems 
to be based largely on statements of Kuehne and other earlier workers and it is only 
in recent years that the question has been more closely studied. In our labora- 
tory much attention has been given to the problem and the following facts have 
been brought out: 

a. It is necessary to distinguish between the action of acid alone on trypsin 
and acid plus pepsin. 

b. When digested at body temperature with low concentrations of hydro- 
chloric acid trypsin is practically not much weakened, even when the duration of 
the incubation is extended through an hour, with the concentration of the ‘“‘free’’ 
acid from 0.2 to 0.3 percent. 

c. The case is very different, however, with pepsin present. Acid and pep» 
sin working together on trypsin have a marked weakening action which may be 
easily shown by experiment. 

d. But if the action of the pepsin and acid on trypsin is allowed to take place 
in the presence of a sufficient amount of protein the destructive effect is much less 
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marked and a large part of the trypsin may be left little diminished in strength, 
and capable of further action under proper conditions. 

The explanation of these differences is simple enough. Protein is not the inert 
neutral substance the earlier physiologists assumed it to be, but, because of its 
peculiar structure, may be very active in binding either acid or alkali. A gramme 
of egg albumen or meat protein will hold 60 milligrammes or more of hydrochloric 
acid in amino acid salt combination. When protein is mixed with not more than 
3.5 percent of its weight of acid in aqueous solution, pepsin present will have almost 
no effect in the way of digestion; with 6 percent the digestion is slow, while with ro 
percent the digestion is rapid, provided the dilution is such as to not lower the 
hydrogenion concentration too much. A certain value of the hydrogen concen- 
tration is necessary for the activation of pepsin and if this does not obtain, protein 
will not be digested nor trypsin destroyed by the combination of acid and pepsin. 

From this it would appear that trypsin administered by the mouth might 
readily persist in the stomach and pass through into the duodenum. Under 
certain limited conditions this is true, but a proper balance between acid and food 
protein would have to hold. In the absence of the right amount of protein the 
acid and pepsin would destroy much of the trypsin and the same thing would 
hold for the amylopsin. 

With these facts in mind it must certainly appear irrational to administer 
the shot-gun combination found in a number of mixed ferment preparations 
which seem to be put together without much regard to the work supposed to be 
accomplished by them. I cannot agree with Mr. Beringer in his defense of the 
formulas of the National Formulary III.' In the Compound Elixir of Pepsin 
we have along with 10 Gm. of pepsin, 1 Gm. of pancreatin, 1 Gm. of diastase (what- 
ever that may be practically), and 1 Cc. of hydrochloric acid with approximately 
360 mg. of the real acid. As the protein of the pepsin is often pretty fully saturated 
with acid this combination is such that the activity of the trypsin and amylopsin 
would be greatly impaired by the mixing operation. But worse than this is the 
small proportion of the pancreatin present. In the finished product there is a 
milligramme to the cubic centimeter, while the dose is 8 Cc. This mixture may have 
some value as a pepsin product or as a vehicle, but the “‘compound”’ part of it is 
utterly absurd. Mr. Beringer complains that it was dropped from the National 
Formulary. It should never have been in there to begin with, because it is ir- 
rational. ‘The Compound Powder of Pepsin is nearly as bad. While the dose of 
pancreatin provided for is greater, it is still too low to have therapeutic value, 
and the acid, not finding enough protein to bind it properly, would unquestionably 
weaken the ferments other than the pepsin on standing. 

Mr. Beringer finds fault with the American Medical Association because 
it condemns such mixtures, which he seems to think should be retained since they 
were extensively prescribed. ‘This is not a sound argument. In the last two 
thousand years many things have been extensively prescribed which had no 
‘value whatever, and alas! this ignorant prescribing is still going on. 

These mixtures, and similar ones, have been condemned because the amounts 
of trypsin or other pancreas ferment they contain are far too small to have any 
appreciable therapeutic value, even supposing the trypsin and amylopsin in them 


ee 


1 JOURNAL A. Pu. A., April 1917. 
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to remain active, which under the ordinary conditions of prescribing is extremely 
doubtful. 

Trypsin is indeed more stable in presence of acids than was formerly supposed, 
as several series of investigations from this laboratory have shown. But the 
practical conditions under which it can pass the stomach have to be carefully 
observed, and when administered at all this should be with the fewest possible 
complicating conditions. A few milligrammes of trypsin can have at best but a 
vanishing effect. Large doses given at the right time may reasonably be expected 
to have therapeutic value, and prescribing should naturally have this end in view. 
As made at the present time, the pancreatins and their various combinations 
have no proper place in rational medicine, as proteolytic agents. There is here 
great room for improvement. 


ASSAY OF GLYCERIN. 
A BELATED CORRECTION. 
BY A. B. LYONS. 


Three years ago F. T. Bradt read a paper before the American Pharmaceutical 
Association, published in their JOURNAL, January 1915, proposing a simplified 
form of the Hehner assay for glycerol. Hehner had employed as an oxidizing 
agent a volumetric solution of potassium dichromate made of such strength that 
one mil corresponded to exactly o.o1 Gm. of glycerol. It contained therefore 
in each liter ‘‘about’’ 74.86 Gm. [theoretically 74.567 Gm. (O = 16)] and 150 
mils of strong sulfuric acid. The strength of the solution was adjusted by titra- 
tion against a volumetric solution of ferrous ammonium sulfate. 

The assay was made by placing in a clean beaker an accurately weighed 
portion of the sample (about o. 4 Gm.), adding 50 mils of the volumetric dichromate 
solution together with about 15 mils of strong sulfuric acid, covering the beaker 
with a watch glass and heating two hours on a boiling water-bath. ‘The excess 
of dichromate was then determined in the cooled solution by titration with a volu- 
metric solution of ferrous ammonium sulphate, after which calculating of the 
amount of glycerol was a simple matter. 

Mr. Bradt’s suggestion was to use for the oxidizing agent the official potassium 
dichromate V. S., of which one mil will correspond with 0.00065757 Gm. of glyc- 
erol. The excess of dichromate was determined by adding to the solution potas- 
sium iodide and titrating the iodine set free with sodium thiosulphate V.S. The 
directions for the assay are in detail: weigh out accurately five grammes of the 
sample of glycerin, dilute with distilled water to exactly one liter, and take for 
titration exactly five mils of the solution (equivalent to 25 milligrammes of the 
sample). Add 50 mils of tenth-normal potassium dichromate V. 5S. and 25 mils 
of strong sulphuric acid and heat in a suitable flask twenty minutes in a steam 
bath. Cool, add 1 Gm. potassium iodide (free from iodate); after standing ten 
minutes dilute with 100 mils of water and titrate the liberated iodine with tenth- 
normal sodium thiosulphate V. S. 

Subtract the number of mils of the thiosulphate solution required from 50, 
multiply the remainder by 2.6303 for percentage of glycerol in the sample. (This 
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factor = 0.65757 mg. + 25 X 100.) ‘Thus, if 13.5 mils of the thiosulphate V. S. 
were required, 50 —— 13.5 = 36.5 and 36.5 X 2.6303 = 96.006, the required 
percent of glycerol. 

It would not be necessary to go into this detail were it not that an unfortunate 
error occurred in Mr. Bradt’s paper. ‘The directions there were to weigh out five 
grammes of the glycerin and dilute to roo mils instead of 1000 mils. Five mils 
of this diluted glycerin, it was stated, were equivalent to 25 mg. of the original 
sample. Plainly there was a discrepancy, but whether it was the 100 mils or the 
25 mg. that was in error did not appear, and in absence of any statement in the 
paper about the quantity of glycerol corresponding with 1 mil. of deci-normal 
potassium dichromate, one could not safely hazard a correction. 

An abstract of the paper was published in the Chemical Abstracts of the Amer- 
ican Chemical Society, in which the abstractor ventured to correct the obvious 
error by changing 25 mg. to 250 mg. Mathematically he was right, but any one 
attempting to use the assay process would have condemned it offhand or else 
wasted time in studying out the reason why the process would not work. The 
same would have been true, of course, if any one had attempted to follow the orig- 
inal directions. 

Another abstractor for the Year Book of the American Pharmaceutical As- 
sociation (Vol. IV, p. 271) quoted Bradt’s directions as given in his paper, without 
noticing the discrepancy. 

The assay as applied to samples of glycerin free from readily oxidizable im- 
purities is trustworthy, in spite of the very small quantity of material used, and 
is very easily and quickly made. I incline to think that it can also be used with 
suitable modification for determining the glyceryl of glycerophosphates. ‘That, 
however, is another story. 





A NEW REAGENT FOR ALDEHYDES. 

Fazi, in an Italian contemporary, gives the details of a new reagent for alde 
hydes, which allows the detection of the most minute quantities of a number of 
these compounds. It will detect 0.0078 mg. of benzaldehyde, 0.019 mg. of vanillin 
or 0.006 mg. of furfural. It will not, however, effect more than a group separation 
so that it can hardly be said.to detect given aldehydes. 

The reaction is as follows: To the aldehyde in chloroform solution, two or 
three drops of a chloroformic solution of acenaphthene are added and then with 
care 1 Ce. of concentrated sulphuric acid. A green ring changing to red-violet is 
formed in the presence of the aldehyde. If the tube is shaken, the sulphuric acid 
is colored green and then red-violet. 

This reaction is sufficient to discriminate between aromatic and aliphatic alde- 
hydes since the latter do not give any coloration. Formic and acetic aldehydes, for 
example, give white precipitates which consist of condensation products Aldoses 
and carbohydrates containing an aldehyde group which yield furfural or aromatic 
aldehydes on treatment with cold concentrated sulphuric acid also yield the reac- 
tion. In the case of lactose (sugar of milk) the green color appears at the end of 
a few minutes and passes to violet in about 40 minutes. Maltose reacts more 
slowly than lactose.--M. in Jour. Ind. and Eng. Chem., Sept. 1, 1917, p. 906. 
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THE UNITED STATES PHARMACOPOEIA AND NATIONAL FORMU- 
LARY AS TEXT-BOOKS IN PHARMACOGNOSY. 
BY W. F. GIDLEY. 

Pharmacognosy is taught in every school of Pharmacy under one name or 
another and in all degrees of intensity. In some we find its principles given under 
‘‘Pharmacology,”’ in others under ‘‘Materia Medica,’’ while in others we find it 
under its own name, but compounded frequently with therapeutics, posology, and 
toxicology. ‘That some confusion exists between certain of these terms becomes 
at once apparent when we compare their definitions in standard books on materia 
medica, on pharmacology, on pharmacognosy with the Pharmaceutical Syllabus. 
According to the latter pharmacognosy is the “art of identifying, selecting, and 
valuing drugs.’’ In its teaching we include these and usually several other things. 

‘The study of synonyms is one of the most important departments of pharma- 
cognosy,’’ says Dr. Kraemer in his excellent and comprehensive “Scientific and 
Applied Pharmacognosy.’ ‘The knowledge of the source of drugs is not necessarily 
implied in their identification, but usually taught under pharmacognosy. Points 
of historical interest concerning drugs should certainly be given in a course in 
Pharmacy, and these are in part at least usually taught under this same heading. 
Historical points are made also, of course, in chemistry, therapeutics, toxicology, 
and other branches. 

To establish the identity of a drug as being official we must have accurate 
and concise definitions of the official drugs—accurate macroscopic and microscopic 
descriptions. ‘These descriptions, together with identification tests, purity tests 
and assay processes, give us our basis for the selection and valuing of drugs. 

In the U. S. P. and N. F. we have, as all know, correct Latin titles, English 
names, abbreviations, and synonyms of drugs; their definitions, concise and 
mainly accurate (see criticisms of botanical authority by Farwell in Druggzists’ 
Circular, April 1917), family names, biological classifications, purity rubric, 
macroscopic descriptions of true whole drugs, macroscopic and microscopic de- 
scriptions of true powdered drugs, identification tests, purity tests, assay proc- 
esses, limits of impurities, limits of normal ash contents, and a list of the prepara- 
tions into which the drug enters. Is not this the information required in the 
“art of identifying, selecting, and valuing drugs,’’ that is, in pharmacognosy? 
Certain important points are missing, it is true, for pharmacognosy as “‘she is 
taught.’’ ‘These might be supplied in the lectures by the professor in charge. 

Careful attention must be given to chief constituents. This knowledge is 
required for correct valuing as well as being indispensable in pharmacology. Sup- 
plement the above also with information of historical value, of methods of collec- 
tion and preservation of drugs, and you have covered the field of pharmacognosy 
as given in many colleges of pharmacy. A specific illustration seems unneces- 
sary. 
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It is contended by some that, with the bulk of this information in the U. S. P. 
and N. F., the student of pharmacy should not be required to purchase an addi- 
tional text-book for pharmacognosy. 

The trouble with the U. S. P. and N. F. as text-books is that they were never 
intended as such, nor are they arranged in presentable form and are pedagogicallv 
incorrect. It is like studying botany out of the dictionary. It may be all there, 
but—! 

Again, text-books in pharmacognosy are usually complete, and describe 
and illustrate, as a rule, the official drugs and all those numerous and often inter- 
esting unofficials, ‘‘post officials,’’ and therapeutic aids. 

Students are all too prone to try to get along with the minimum of required 
information. It is often advisable to have the limits of such not too closely con- 
fined. 

That the expense side of the question deserves some consideration is per 
haps true. Be that as it may, the writer believes in an extra, or ‘‘additional’”’ 
text-book for pharmacognosy. Its selection should be a matter of considerable 
concern. The U.S. P. and N. F. give no illustrations and these are of very 
great value in teaching this subject, particularly the microscopic side of it, and may 
be supplemented as much as possible. The text-book should be illustrated. 

There can be no doubt that the U. S. P. and N. F. descriptions are clear cut 
and concise and their tests, etc., usually limited to the worthy only. These books 
cannot be pushed aside in pursuing pharmacognosy, but they fail to serve as 
teachable guides in the subject. Then let them find their true place, so far as 
pharmacognosy is concerned, as most excellent reference works, and not be used 
as exclusive text-books for that study. 

PURDUE UNIVERSITY 

LAFAYETTE, IND 





FALLACIES IN POPULAR PSYCHOLOGY OF SALESMANSHIP.* 
BY CHAS. O. LEE. 


The best psychology is the exercise of courtesy, alertness 
and good judgment and it promises reward to the man 
who never forgets it. 

About 100 years ago the empirical system of psychology, known as phrenology, 
was formulated by Gall, and developed by his followers, especially Spurzheim 
and Combe. Gall claimed, that with him, it was the result of a series of inde- 
pendent observations which he began by correlating the outward appearances 
and mental qualities of his schoolmates. ‘Though Gall claimed to have originated 
this system, it is only a modern expansion of an old empirical philosophy and its 
parentage is easily traced. 

The development of phrenology followed the discovery of the localization of 
sensory and motor functions of the body, in particular regions of the brain. En- 
thusiasts ignored the fact that these particular brain areas simply controlled other 
parts of the body as eye, ears and limbs, and jumped at the conclusion that every 
trait of character, every mental aptitude, every virtue, every vice, ability, interest 





* Read before Section on Education and Legislation, A. Ph. A., Indianapolis meeting, 1917. 
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and capacity each had its own pew in the brain area. An index to the destinies 
of men, their fitness and propensities, their appropriate choice of work and play 
surely had been found. 

This new system of psychology did not keep the slow pace of scientific prog- 
ress, nor was it directed toward further legitimate inquiry. But the prophets 
hastily drew minute and complicated maps of the surface of the cranium and 
assigned to each recognizable patch some “‘faculty.”” The brain, form of skull 
and physiognomy of many persons, whose mental characteristics were more or 
less fully known, were examined and, from these, very definite conclusions regard- 
ing the localization of particular mental faculties, were drawn. Some of Gall’s 
earlier studies were made among low associates and in lunatic asylums, and from 
predominating manifestations of these subjects he mapped out areas of murder, 
theft, etc. These phrenologists even went so far as to say that the sizes of such 
areas in the brain could be determined by a study of the external configurations 
of the skull. 

In this movement Gall and Spurzheim overestimated the significance of 
casual observations. They used their data uncritically and the psychological 
basis of their generalizations was unfounded and faulty. As a result the alleged 
science of phrenology is now discredited and professed to-day only by ignorant 
charlatans. Thus arose phrenology one of the most persistent fallacies of modern 
vocational analysis. 

Modern psychology recognizes that the mind cannot be subdivided into any 
such distinct faculties as the phrenologist used, and modern neurology finds no 
basis for the sharply defined localization of these or any other mental functions, 
in the sense that a specific cortical area is the exclusive area of a particular mental 
element. While the application of an electric stimulus to a spot upon an exposed 
brain may cause the contraction of a muscle in the hand or leg, traits of character 
and types of ability find no such areas in the brain. 

Furthermore, it has been found that these sensory-motor areas are not ex- 
clusive in their functions, but that every part of the cerebral cortex is in direct 
or indirect connection with every other part. It also has been found that if one 
of these areas for some cause is removed, that in time its function will be taken 
up by some other part of the brain. Such experimental evidence is certainly in 
opposition to such specific localizations as phrenologists make. 

While the inner surface of the skull is moulded on the brain, and the outer 
surface of the skull approximates it, yet the parallelism is sufficiently variable to 
render conclusions, therefrom uncertain. Malformations often alter the skull 
shape considerably while it affects the relative development of the parts of the 
brain cortex but little. These and other reasons of like kind should lead phren- 
ologists to be careful in predicting brain development from skull shape. Psychology, 
physiology and experience alike contribute to discredit the practical working of 
the system and to show how worthless the so-called diagnoses of character really 
are. 

Theregis also the pseudo-science of physiognomy or the belief that many 
mental and moral characteristics betray themselves in special facial items, such as 
the shifting eye, heavy brow, large lips, thin lips, the shoulders, the neck, the arms, 
the stride, together with other such characteristics of the body as concavity or 
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convexity of the profile, shape of jaw, skin texture, color of hair and eyes, etc. 
So in reading character practitioners no longer depend upon cranial geography 
alone but resort to this confused mass of fact and fancy. 

We are therefore led to make the following statements to show why the 
so-called science of phrenology and physiognomy are unscientific and unsound 
and afford no reliable means of analyzing character: 

1. Anatomically the brain cannot be divided into such areas each with a 
special function as was done by Gall and Spurzheim. 

2. Our feelings, emotions, impulses, etc., are not governed by local cortical 
areas as these phrenologists argued. 

3. “That by cranial measurements alone it is impossible to determine with 
certainty the race, age or sex of an individual or even indeed whether he was a 
prehistoric savage, an idiot, or a gorilla.”’ 

4. That the shape and thickness of the skull bones gives little indication as 
to whether brain tissue or supporting tissue lies beneath a protuberance or de- 
pression. 

5. That sparse and casual observations of striking cases are not sufficient 
grounds for generalizations. 

Despite the fact that these so-called scientific methods of character reading 
have been discredited, there is a great flood of just this kind of unscientific and 
worthless material to be found in many of the popular books upon the subject of 
salesmanship. The subject matter is usually presented under such attractive 
titles as “human nature,” “analyzing the customer,” ‘‘character analysis,” 
“psychology of salesmanship,”’ and other titles of a similar nature. 

One of these books says that scientists divide individuals into three general 
types--the motive, the vital and the mental types. Persons of the motive type 
are described as having “‘oblong faces, high cheek bones, large bones and bodies 
showing a tendency towards angularity.”’ ‘‘Such people do not want to be troubled 
with details.’’ “Salespersons waiting upon them must keep themselves keyed 
to a high degree of nervous tension.”” ‘Rapid action is what is called for, and argu- 
ments must be used which give not only the practical uses of goods but those quali- 
ties which guarantee service.” ‘The name vital is given to the second type be- 
cause of the preponderance of vital or nutritive organs.’’ ‘“‘Customers of this 
type are impulsive, enthusiastic, cheerful and lovers of fresh air and exercise, but 
frequently are very changeable and fickle. Salespersons can easily lead them.”’ 
The mental type derives its name from the great activity of the brain and nervous 
system. ‘The head is relatively large as compared with the body. ‘The face is 
oval, with a high broad forehead.” ‘“‘Customers of this type think quickly. They 
possess refined feelings, have excellent tastes and possess great love for the beauti- 
ful.”” ““With customers of this type the requisites are for the salespersons to know 
their goods thoroughly, and be able to express their selling points in correct and 
forcible English.”’ 

The same author goes on to say that “‘the types are found in many combina- 
tions. It is a rarity to see a person showing the marked characteristics of one 
type to the exclusion of the other two. The great majority of people have marks 
of each, with a preponderance of one over the others.’”” Another author says that 
a salesperson should be able to determine the preponderating characteristics of 
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any particular temperament in any individual at a glance, and in almost the same 
paragraph says that there are nearly as many temperaments as there are persons, 
that each one has some modification, or a temperament of his own. 

In another one of these works the face is analyzed in about the following 
way as to shape: a square face ordinarily indicates firmness; an oval face indicates 
imagination, flexibility; an oblong face indicates melancholia, weakness; a round 
face indicates a person of sensuous or animal nature. In a like manner the chin 
was analyzed: the pointed chin indicates acuteness or craftiness; the round chin, 
benevolence; the angular chin, firmness; the small chin, timidity; a flat chin, a 
cold disposition. The eyes, the eyebrows, the nose, the mouth, the hands, the 
hair and skin are in like manner commonly analyzed. Not only are such generaliza- 
tions worthless and useless, but they are so general within themselves that their 
value is lost if they ever had any. 

Page after page of this fallacious so-called psychological material could be 
cited and it would all be of the same kind and character. We have already pointed 
out the fallacy of trying to judge the mind of man by means of phrenology and 
physiognomy, yet this same lot of material appears and reappears, with little 
change, in book after book upon the market to-day. ‘There is no scientific test 
by which a man’s moral or mental qualities can be determined. We cannot di- 
rectly observe what is going on in the mind of another. The mental processes 
of another can only be inferred from his acts, his looks or his words; even then 
we get lost in a great crowd of exceptions. 

We are therefore forced to admit that the formulated facts of physiognomy 
are unsupported, contradictory and extravagant and do not warrant our consid- 
eration. If we are willing to base our expectations of human conduct upon physi- 
ognomy we must prepare to meet delightful as well as fearful surprises. This is 
quite in opposition to the effort to make character reading an exact science. In 
salesmanship individuals cannot be handled upon the basis of a common psychology, 
for there are nearly as many variations as there are individuals. Moreover, recent 
researches show that a large part of our facial expressions are acquired by un- 
conscious imitation of those of others, which is in opposition to the theory of the 
correlation between mental faculties and facial expression. 

Schneider attempted to verify the principles of physiognomy by actual tests. 
He selected a group of money-making executives and charted their characters 
according to phrenology. He found that the men who had the characteristics 
of good executives were anything else than good executives. A number of these 
tests gave negative results and he was forced to conclude that physiognomy was 
not a reliable way of judging ability of men. The mere facts of physical struc- 
ture, contour, shape, texture, proportion, color, and the like, yield no more 
information concerning capacity interests of persons than did the old incantations 
of the primitive medicine man or the absurd chart of the phrenologist. 

In the light of modern knowledge, phrenology, as well as physiognomy, is bad 
psychology and is bad neurology. Modern psychology does not regard the mind 
as a bundle of faculties, and therefore it cannot be mapped out into 32 or 42 odd 
areas that correspond with such “‘affective propensities’ as amativeness, combative- 
ness, and constructiveness or with such sentiments as self-esteem, benevolence, 
hope and wit. ‘“‘Phrenology then, as practised, may be classed with the other 
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quack sciences such as astrology, palmistry and physiognomy,”’ none of which are 
worthy of being mentioned, and much less associated, with psychology. 

What then can we say about psychology of salesmanship? ‘The soldier can 
use the same weapon upon every enemy but the personal element that comes in 
between customer and clerk destroys the use of any such mechanistic procedure. 
While sales processes cannot be reduced to any set lines of action, we believe, 
however, that there is a real good sound psychology, possibly better understood 
as good business courtesy, tact and judgment, which every salesman must exer- 
cise if he wishes to be successful. ‘That is the ability to so atune himself with 
every customer, finding a common level somehow, so that the customer at least 
feels satisfied with the salesman’s services. ‘There is no prescribed way of doing 
this. Each customer is an individual and must be dealt with as such. A customer 
does not come into a store for phrenological or physiognomical analysis, which no 
salesman is able to give and which would be useless if he could. Neither does a 
customer wish to be viewed with a ‘‘hawklike’’ eye nor does he care for any con- 
tortionistic poses in an effort to present goods or packages at certain angles. The 
best psychology is the exercise of courtesy, alertness and good judgment and it 
promises reward to the man who never forgets it. 
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DR. FRANK CRANE’S COMMANDMENTS OF SALESMANSHIP. 


1. Be Agreeable.—-Other things being equal, I go to the store where the clerks 
try to please me. I buy clothing, typewriters and automobiles of the man who 
acts as though he likes me. Exert yourself to make a pleasing impression on 
me, please. I appreciate it. Hence, dress well. Untidy clothes mean you 
don’t care what I think of your appearance. But don’t dress too well. That 
gives you an air of showing off. Dress just right. If you don’t know how, find 
out. Cultivate a pleasing voice. Learn to converse entertainingly. Cut out all 
mannerisms. Give me the impression of a gentleman, honest, square, anxious to 
please, and good-natured. 

2. Know Your Goods.—-Don’t let there be any question I can ask you relative 
to the manufacture, history, distribution, or uses of what you have to sell that 
you cannot answer. If you are selling typewriters, know all about all the kinds. 
If you’re selling coffee, find out all about where all sorts of coffee come from, and 
all the points about them. Put in your spare time making of yourself an ency- 
clopedia of information about your goods. 
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NET PROFITS AND THE AVERAGE SALE.* 
BY CLYDE L. EDDY. 


The cost of doing business in the average retail drug store amounts to ap- 
proximately 25 percent of the total cash receipts. Out of every dollar taken in 
almost 11 cents must be paid out for salaries; 5 cents for general expenses; 4 cents 
for rent; and 1°/, cents for advertising; while another 4 cents will fail to appear 
in the net profit column because of the incidental expenses of insurance and taxes, 
heat and light, deliveries, depreciation and shrinkage, supplies, and bad debts. 
The item of “‘overhead expense’”’ is a very real part of the cost of selling merchandise 
and should be so considered when determining upon retail prices and in figuring 
profits. 

The smooth-talking salesman who explains that an item which costs the dealer 
50 cents and sells for 75, nets him a profit of 50 percent, is figuring profit, and gross 
profit at that, on the cost price and is either deliberately misstating facts in order 
to create a sale or is ignorant of the fundamentals of retail selling. Twenty-five 
cents is 50 percent of the cost price but is only 33'/; percent of the selling price, so 
instead of making 50 percent gross profit only 33'/; percent gross profit is made 
and, after deducting 25 percent for overhead expenses, only 8'/; percent remains- 
quite a different figure from the one set by the salesman. 

Let us analyze an average transaction in an average drug store, for instance, 
the sale of any standard advertised proprietary remedy which, intended to retail 
at $1, sells at the cut price of 85 cents. 

In this transaction the retailer suffers an initial loss of 15 cents because of cut 
prices, that amount being retained by the customer. The remaining 85 cents, 
the actual selling price, passing through the hands of the salesman, finds its way 
into the cash register and is distributed somewhat as follows: 

DEMONSTRATION. 

Sixty-five cents pays the cost of the merchandise, leaving 20 cents as gross 
profit from which he must pay overhead expenses amounting to 25 percent of the 
selling price, as follows: salaries, 9.30 cents; general expenses, 3.81 cents; rent, 
3.41 cents; advertising, 1.49 cents; insurance and taxes, 1.02 cents; heat and 
light, o.58 cent; and here we discover that there remains but 0.39 cent to pay for 
the cost of deliveries, depreciation and shrinkage, supplies, and bad debts, amount- 
ing in all to 1.28 cents, leaving a deficit of approximately 0.89 cent, which must 
be paid and since we have no other source available we must withdraw that 
amount from the bank. In other words, instead of making a profit on the sale 
of the average advertised article selling at a cut price, we actually lose money on 
every such transaction. 

If such sales were unusual we could perhaps afford to pay little heed to them, 
but they occur many times every day and the situation is so serious as to merit 
our most careful study. We cannot long afford to do business at a loss and since 
a considerable proportion of our retail sales bring us little or no profit we must 





* Read before Section on Commercial Interests, A. Ph. A., Indianapolis meeting, 1917. 
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cast about for a means of transforming unprofitable into profitable business. 
The problem is, ““What shall we do about it?’”’ and the apparent answer is, ‘‘Sell 
the customer what he comes in to buy and, in addition, sell him some other item- 
one that nets a good margin of profit. 

Suppose, for instance, that the customer who purchased the advertised item 
in the transaction just described is shown a special hair brush, retailing for $1, 
and purchases it—that dollar will be distributed as follows: 

DEMONSTRATION. 

In the first place, there is no loss from cut rates and the dollar reaches the cash 
register intact. Fifty cents of it will suffice to pay the wholesale cost, 50 percent 
representing the usual margin of profit in the sale of sundry items of this kind; 
it is not necessary to add anything to the cost of salaries, because the same sales- 
man who sold the first item also sells the 
second; the general expenses are not affected 
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cost of deliveries may advance 1 cent and 
we shall allow for that; more paper and 
twine will be required to wrap the parcel because of its increased size, 
thus increasing the cost of supplies, and we shall deduct another cent from 
the gross profit to cover that; and, finally, because these additional sales are usually 





made to cash customers, there is little or no increase in the loss from bad debts, 
but we shall generously provide 1 cent here for possible additions to the list of un- 
collectable accounts. Now, with the cost of the merchandise paid and every item 
of overhead expense taken care of, we find we still have 46 cents which is net profit 
and, because there is hardly a better place to put it, we shall put it in the bank. 
Selling the additional item has transformed an unprofitable sale into a profitable 
one and has added materially to our cash balance in the bank. 
THE AVERAGE SALE. 

Not many retail druggists know the amount of their average sale. In a cer- 
tain large chain of drug stores in the East the average sale is 30 cents to each cus- 
tomer, while a Western chain, after devoting years to training its salesforce, im- 
proving the quality of its merchandise, and perfecting its store service, has ad- 
vanced the figure to 49 cents. The average in the United States is 35 cents and 
the lowest figure compatible with safety is 25 cents. It has been pointed out that 
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if every salesman in the chain system referred to above with a sales average of 
30 cents, should sell only 10 cents more to each customer, that is, increase their 
average sale to 40 cents, it would result in an increase of eight and one-half million 
dollars in the annual gross receipts of the corporation and would add almost four 
million dollars to the net profits of the year. 

Any increase in the amount of the average sale has a direct and pleasing in- 
fluence on the figure representing the net profits and the things to be done to in- 
crease this amount are, briefly, to sell the largest sizes of articles asked for; talk 
quality rather than price; suggest ‘running mates;’ sell additional items; improve 
. our advertising and display methods; and perfect our store service. 


SALESMANSHIP. 


The fine theories of salesmanship go to pieces in a small store. Sales cannot 
be forced and suggestion must take the place of compulsion. 

In this the larger store, catering to transient trade, probably has an advan- 
tage because it can and does force many sales, but where the large store must de- 
pend almost entirely upon salesmanship to sell the merchandise, the average small 
retailer can build up an actual clientele through sheer personality. 

The optimist makes the best salesman; he smiles more readily; his ‘‘good 
morning’ is more spontaneous, and his entire frame of mind encourages the cus- 
tomer to spend his money. It is easier to give up hard earned dollars to a man 
who smiles and seems glad to get them than to one who is gruff and barely even 
thanks you for them. 

The first requirement of a good salesman, taking the good nature for granted, 
is a thorough knowledge of the goods he is selling. Many people, especially when 
buying drugs, want the ‘‘boss’” to wait on them, because they think he knows 
more about the items than the clerks do, and he usually does. It is a serious 
mistake, therefore, for the owner to withdraw himself from the front of the store 
and permit the candy girl, the soda water man or a clerk to meet the people that 
he should meet himself. Customers in a drug store do not want to talk drugs 
to the candy girl, and the soda water man is out of his element selling medicines. 

Every customer should be greeted with a courteous ‘‘good morning;” ‘‘good 
afternoon ;” or “‘good evening;’’ and a genuine smile should accompany the saluta- 
tion. Such expressions as ‘“‘what’s your’s?”’ “‘is there something I can do for you?” 
and “something for you?’’ should not be tolerated in stores of the high professional 
standing of the modern retail drug store. 

It is neither possible nor advisable to here discuss the many elements requisite 
to successful retail selling and rules which apply in large stores frequently do not 
apply in small ones; no salesman can be a machine and be successful—he must be 
tactful, he must know how to make a sales opening without offending his cus- 
tomer; he must know when to make such openings; and, more than all, he must 
know when to say nothing. There are, however, a number of rules which apply 
in all stores, as follows: 

First. Step forward when a customer enters the store and greet him with 

a smiling ““Good morning,”’ ‘““Good afternoon,” or ‘“‘Good evening,’’ as 
the case may be, and if he does not then make his wants known, add 
‘“‘What may I do for you?” 
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Second. Look your customer in the eye and give him your undivided at- 
tention. 

Third. If you notice a customer waiting and you are busy, do not ignore 
him, but nod to him and say pleasantly, “In just a moment, please.”’ It 
will keep him waiting, patiently. 

Fourth. If you notice a customer and do not know whether he has been 
waited on or not, say, ““Pardon me, have you been waited on?”’ 

Fifth. Never correct a customer’s pronunciation nor laugh at his error. 
If a drug is called for by an unusual name, see that the package bears that 
name. It is permissible to label cascara bark as such, but if the customer 
has asked for sacred bark see that that name also appears on the label. 
Educating the public in the correct names of drug plants, etc., is rather 
too much of a job to be undertaken by the retailer. 

Sixth. Turn the label down when wrapping medicines of a private nature; 
the customer does not always want his neighbors to know what he is 
taking. 

Seventh. Do not make extravagant promises, and see that all promises 
made are kept. 

Eighth. Place the change in the customer’s hand; never lay it on the counter; 
and do not hand the package to the customer until he has had time to 
put his change away. 

Ninth. Always say ‘“Thank you’”’ at the close of a transaction and a courteous 
“Call again” is in no way amiss. 

Always talk quality rather than price and make it a rule to show the larger 
sizes of articles asked for rather than the smaller. When a customer asks to look 
at dressing combs do not say, ‘What price?’ but show her a tray of combs at 
prices ranging from $1 to $2 and if that is more than she wishes to pay she will 
probably tell you at once the kind of comb she wishes. If she seems interested 
it is good policy to show her something better as well. There is less possibility 
of offending a customer by showing her the better grades than the cheaper and it 
is always easier to “come down’’ then to “‘go up”’ on the price scale. 

When the customer asks for a bottle of spirit of camphor do not say, ‘‘What 
size, five or ten?’’ say rather, ‘“Yes, Madam, we sell one ounce for 10 cents and 
three ounces for 25 cents.’’ Let them know the advantage of buying the larger size; 
forget that you sell anything of the kind in such small quantities as 5 cents worth— 
and give the customer a chance to forget it. 

One of the best ways to increase the average sale is to sell a ‘running mate” 
with every item that is sold. We are apt to forget that the man who purchases 
a new tooth brush might also be in need of a tube of dental cream, and he too is 
apt to forget it unless we call it to his attention. We cannot talk ‘‘running mates’’ 
as aggressively in the small store as in the large one and not infrequently an at- 
tractive display must suffice but a suggestion of styptic pencils with sales of shaving 
soap; of chamois skins with face powder; and envelopes with writing tablets will 
not be out of order in any store. ‘The man who failed to suggest films with a camera 
sale was probably more negligent than tactful. 

An energetic salesman in a chain store will sell a “‘special,’’ consisting of a 
box of paper and envelopes marked at 39 cents, to every eighth customer day in 
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and day out; to some he will sell as many as three boxes, and he may have a run 
of 25 or 30 unsuccessful attempts but the average of his successes will be about 
one in eight. 

Selling an additional item is largely a matter of calling the customer’s atten- 
tion to some special value after the article the customer came in to buy has been sold 
and disposed of, suggesting its timely value and stating its price, but it should be 
remembered that it is not good policy to attempt too much vocal salesmanship 
in a small store; tact and good judgment must be employed and the fact borne in 
mind that many people trade at small stores for the sole purpose of escaping the 
aggressive sales policy of the larger ones. Attractive displays must be largely re- 
lied upon to create this extra business. 

DISPLAY AND ADVERTISING. 


Neat displays of seasonable merchandise in the windows and on the counters 
in the store will prove potent sales makers. They will suggest wants and argue 
quality and price in a way that can offend no one, at the same time supplying 
openings for tactful sales talks. The display method of advertising is of more im- 
portance to the small store than to the large one—in the former it sometimes 
provides the only available means of creating extra sales while in the latter it is 
exceeded in importance by the more productive vocal sales argument. 

Time does not permit of a description of window and counter display methods 
and perhaps enough has already been said on that subject but I would say that the 
show windows, particularly of the small store, should be used continuously and 
effectively and that there should be attractive displays of seasonable merchandise 
on practically every show case in the store. 

COURTESY AND SERVICE. 

Courtesy goes far toward making and keeping customers and the unfailingly 
courteous service of a well-managed store has more to do with the success of that 
store than one would imagine. An offer to wrap several small packages together, 
wherever they may have been purchased, frequently adds names to one’s list of 
regular customers. A woman entering the store with half a dozen poorly wrapped 
packages and leaving it with one large, neatly wrapped bundle with a handle on it 
is an asset to that store—worth many dollars spent in advertising. 

A request for a cork, a sheet of writing paper, or an almanac, should be wel- 
comed. It provides an opportunity to make a friend for the store—or to lose one. 
Be pleased, and show it, to look up addresses in the directory or to direct people to 
those addresses. The 5-cent customer and the woman buying stamps are some- 
times trials, but they should receive the same courteous attention accorded the $5 
customer. Selling stamps has become one of the ‘‘businesses’’ of the drug store 
and should be done in an efficient manner and the 5-cent customer of to-day may 
become the $5 one of to-morrow. 

Increasing the average sale helps to increase the total sales—-the gross profit 
and the net profit. It lowers the cost of operation, the controllable expenses 
and the advertising expense. It helps to cut down overstock, increases the sale 
of profitable merchandise, increases the number of turnovers and improves the 
store service. Every dealer should know the amount of his average sale and there 
should be a determined effort to keep that figure well above 4o cents. 
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SOME SOCIAL SERVICE ASPECTS OF THE HOSPITAL.* 
BY MISS BERTHA OTT. 


Social Service—the term is scarcely a generation old; the idea underlying 
it is as old as Christianity, and is the acknowledgment of the fact that ‘‘man is 
his brother’s keeper.’”’ Down through the centuries the Christian hospitals have 
developed and carried on the great works of Christian charity. The great truth 
of the social source of disease is not a new nor a startling discovery; it is merely 
its recognition as lying within the duty of a hospital to combat, that marks a for- 
ward step. 


Florence Nightingale saw that disease must be combatted by home influence 
and extraneous help as well as by medication. She impressed this upon her 
friend Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell, who, when she founded the New York Infirmary for 
Women and Children in 1859, made home visiting and instruction of mothers a 
part of the hospital’s functions. 


The honor of the introduction of Social Service as a recognized hospital de- 
partment belongs to Massachusetts General Hospital in Boston. In 1905 a nurse 
with some settlement experience was installed in the Out-patient department by 
Dr. Richard C. Cabot, now known as the father of hospital social service. From 
this seed grew organized hospital social service, as a separate entity yet as an 
integral part of a hospital. Inspired by the success demonstrated by the Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital, other hospitals rapidly adopted the idea, until now it 
either is in operation or contemplated in most of the hospitals in the United States. 


It is utterly impossible to deal with certain phases of disease without tracing 
them to their origin—in bad-housing, in over-crowding, in sweat-shop conditions, 
in long hours of work, in child labor, in lack of air and sunshine, in under-feeding 
and in those many and varied social conditions which seem to lie especially within 
the sphere of the social worker. Failure to count with these conditions explains 
easily enough why the patient, apparently cured on leaving the hospital, must 
return there for treatment again and again. Until the social cause of disease is 
removed, mere medication will never serve to eradicate disease. How foolish, for in- 
stance, it is to believe that building of sanatoria will stamp out the tubercular 
plague so long as the victims of this dreadful malady must return after their short 
stay in the healthful surroundings of an out-door hospital, to an environment 
that is a breeding spot for life-destroying germs. 


That hospital falls short in its prime purpose which fails to codperate with 
other social, philanthropic and educational forces in the community, and which 
does not maintain that codperation both before and after the actual treatment 


* Read before Women’s Section, A. Ph. a, Indianapolis meetin , I9I7. 
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of the patient. Emphasis has many times been laid upon the need of continuity 
in social service on the part of the hospital authorities after the dismissal of the 
patient, but of equal importance with the study of the social environments into 
which the patient goes after his leaving the hospital, if a permanent cure is to be 
effected, is evidently the study of the environment out of which he comes, if a true 
diagnosis of his case is to be made. Thus the hospital must realize itself as a great 
social force and not content itself to be, as unfortunately it frequently is, the mere 
adjunct, laboratory or experimental station of some medical school or coterie of 
men. 


In large hospitals where the social service department is well established 
with head workers, assistants and volunteer workers, they are assigned to special 
departments which deal with children, nervous cases, tuberculosis, sex problems, 
etc. Ina small hospital one or two workers may suffice to take care of all depart- 
ments. Greater results will be obtained by the social service department when 
coéperating with same department of the large hospital—and so plan its work 
that it will not duplicate the work of other agencies of human helpfulness in the 
community. 


An ever-changing procession passes through the wards and dispensaries of a 
hospital. The overworked physician and nurse treat the disease, but they have 
little time to become acquainted with the man inside of the body, still less with 
his usual environments. To investigate and correct these the social worker is called 
in to supplement the doctor and the nurse. 


In a hospital ward lay a man stricken with pleurisy and threatened with a 
worse malady. When the doctor, on his morning rounds, saw his fear-stricken 
feverish face, he said to the nurse, ‘His troubles are bothering him, we'll have to 
call on the social-service to help us out.””. The patient, watching them apathetically, 
wondered what the mysterious ‘‘Social Service’’ might be. Within the hour he 
knew. The cheery-faced worker from the Relief Bureau soon gained his confidence, 
and to her he relieved his mind of the worries besieging him, as only a sick man 
will. The next day his wife came to see him, her face beaming with happiness, 
as she told him, ‘“The boy is to go to a fine country home where they have real 
milk and coughs get cured—and the twins would get their shoes.’’ A fortnight 
later the patient was dismissed convalescent. Assured of the future, he gleefully 
told the doctor what the medical man already surmised, “‘that the social service 
bureau which takes care of a man till he can take care of himself had found him 
a place as caretaker for a gentleman in the country.—I can have my wife and 
children with me and the kind of work I can do until I am strong enough for my 
old job. The Bureau’s even got the boss to promise to take me back then.” 
“You can’t well decline the help of the Social Service when they give you a chance 
to even up, if you want,”’ said he, standing out for his manhood. 


A difficult task is the securing of suitable employment for discharged patients. 
If occupation has contributed to the diseased condition, a new occupation must 
be found. That requires long search and many appeals. In desperation, Dr. 
Janeway organized a school for the handicapped in New York, where they are 
trained in metal-work, wood-work, needle-work, etc., suited to their ability—artistic 
cement work has been developed in Sharon, Conn., and Boston, Mass., for cardiacs. 
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A most successful pottery in California is operated by convalescent tubercular 
patients. Many social service departments in the large hospitals throughout our 
land have adopted similar schools for the handicapped and claim that it gives their 
convalescent patients not only diversion of mind, but interest in avocations which 
will always prove helpful to them. 


THE CONSTANT AND INCREASING NEED FOR SOCIAL SERVICE WORKERS OPENS UP A 
NEW ACTIVITY FOR WOMEN. 

It is generally conceded that a hospital social service worker should be a 
trained nurse, for she fits better into hospital life and she can understand the nature 
of the disease to which she must apply a social remedy. ‘The present pioneers 
in the profession have usually had experience of visiting nurses or turses 
attached to free clinics or social settlements, where they have come in 
contact with people in their habitual surroundings and know them in their human 
relations, but no amount of training will make her a competent worker unless she 
be endowed with character, tact, perseverance, resourcefulness, sympathy, humor, 
and last but not least, a heart filled with a Christ-like spirit. A Christian worker 
said, “It is easier to help a man on his feet who has been off-set by unsurmountable 
difficulties than it is to keep him there, unless we assist him to find God, and put 
his trust in Him.” 

Women make ideal social service workers. Large contributions have been 
made by women for the founding of various types of hospitals, both private and 
public. In instance after instance, the first hospital to make its appearance in 
a town represents the hard work of the women of that town, in raising money 
or in the education of the public opinion todemand it. ‘The first hospital ambulanc« 
in Chicago was bought by a Woman’s Club. Ella Flagg Young brought the open- 
air idea into public schools by seeing that properly devised window boards were 
installed, so that school children might regularly study with open windows. Thus 
women social workers are directly and indirectly doing their bit towards hospital 
social service work. 

The time is past when a public hospital is regarded as a public charity. The 
theory is now fully recognized that the community owes to its members hygienic 
conditions of living and medical and surgical attention in just as great a degree 
as it owes the boon of education. 

Health is not the property of the individual who enjoys it, but of the community; 
disease menaces not only the sufferer but all with whom he may come in contact. It 
is upon this theory that our municipal boards of health operate, that our hospitals 
are endowed, that hospital social service was organized and that now a national 
board of health is proposed. 

The goals to which the hospital and the social arm are working hand in hand 
are the reduction of economic waste through preventable illness and death, and the 
lengthening of human life. In its larger sense hospital social service is the most 
modern of the many movements seeking to solve the world’s old problem of right 
living. It foreshadows the time when the right to correct living, to health giving 
light and air, to good wholesome and health-producing food will not be with- 
held from the humblest in the land. 

















PHARMACEUTICAL FORMULAS 


PROPOSED FOR A, Pu. A. RECIPE BOOK. 


A complete list of these Proposed Formulas since February 1912 was published in an index 


in the December 1916 number of the JouRNAL. 
monthly instalments in this Department of the JouRNAL. 


The Committee will continue its work in 
Members of the A. Ph. A. are ear- 


nestly requested to send suitable formulas and also criticisms of those published to the Chair- 


man 


Contributed by the Chairman: 


Otto Raubenheimer, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


TINCTURAE-TINCTURES. 


The German and other foreign pharmacopoeias still cling to the old method of preparing 


tinctures by maceration. 


The ground drug is macerated with the prescribed menstruum ina well 


stoppered bottle at room temperature with frequent agitation, during one week. ‘The mixture 
is then strained and the marc is expressed. Last the tincture is filtered, avoiding loss menstruum 


through evaporation. 


This time-honored method has the decided disadvantage that the exact quantity of the finished 


tincture ts not prescribed. 


In the opinion of the author this method can be replaced to great ad- 


vantage in American pharmacy by our up-to-date method of percolation, whereby a definite 


quantity of tincture is obtained. 


It is therefore suggested that in the formulas for Tinctures of 


foreign pharmacopoeias, the alternative method of percolation can be used and the percolation 


can be continued until the required volume or weight of finished tincture is obtained. 


It is, of 


course, understood that the structure of some of the drugs do not permit percolation, and that in 
such cases the tincture must be prepared by maceration. 


No. 615. 

TINCTURA ALOES COMPOSITA. 
Compound Tincture of Aloes. 
Elixir ad longam vitam. 
Elixir amarum Hjaerneri. 
Long Life Elixir-—Swedish Elixir. 


D. AB. V. 
ee dbf aneie te a vanes eee Ty 6 Gm. 
Zedoaria N. F. IV.... 
Crocus N. F. IV.. 
Rhubarb...... 
Gentian, of each. 1 Gm. 
ee 200 Gm. 


Compound Tincture of Aloes has a reddish 
brown color, a Saffron odor and a bitter and 
spicy taste. 

1 mil of the tincture imparts a distinct yellow 
color to 500 mils of water. (Presence of 
crocus.) 

Besides the synonyms given above, the 
following names also apply: Elixir Sacrum, 
Elixir Suecicum or Elixir Jernitzii. 

It is a favorite preparation among foreigners 
and is called for under such names as Lebens- 
elixir, Lebensessenz and Lebenstropfen. In 
these compound words the name “Leben” is 


irequently corrupted into ‘‘Leber.’’ Other 


names are Magentropfen and Quinttropfen. 

Manufacturers have taken advantage of this 
demand and have placed this tincture on the 
market as proprietary preparations under such 
names as: Hamburg, Altona, Augsburg, Sulz- 
berger, Salzungen, Mariazeller, etc. Drops 
Tropfen, Essenz or Flusstinktur. The for- 
mula of these preparations is sometimes 
slightly modified. 


No. 616. 
TINCTURA CALAMI. 


Tincture of Calamus. 
D. A.B. V. 


a ee 100 Gm. 
Alcohol, 68%.... 500 Gm. 


Tincture of Calamus is yellowish brown and 
has a bitter and acrid taste. 


No. O17. 
TINCTURA GENTIANAE. 
Tincture of Gentian. 
D. A.-B. V. 
Gentian, ground. 
Aicohol, 68%...... ; 
Tincture of Gentian is yellowish brown and 


100 Gm. 
500 Gm. 


has a bitter taste. 
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No. 618. 


TINCTURA COLOCYNTHIDIS 
Tincture of Colocynth. 
Tincture of Bitter Apple. 
D. A.B. V. 
Colocynth, deprived of the seeds 
and cut.. 
Pe ee 
Tincture of Colocynth is yellow and has a 
very bitter taste. Keep separate. 


100 Gm. 
1000 Gm. 


Maximum Single Dose... 1 Gm. 
Maximum Daily Dose... 3 Gm. 
No. 619. 

TINCTURA ANGELICAE. 

Tincture of Angelica Root. 

E. B. 

Angelica Root, N. F. IV, cut. 100 Gm. 
Alcohol, 68%.......... 500 Gm. 


A light brown tincture. 


No. 620. 
TINCTURA IPECACUANHAE. 
Tincture of Ipecac. 
Tinctura Ipecacuanhae P. I. 
D. A.-B. V. 
Contains at least 0.194 percent of alkaloids 
calculated as Emetine (C30HywOgN2 = 497.37). 


Ipecac, ground..... 100 Gm. 
Alcohol, 68% .... 1000 Gm. 

For assay consult the German Pharm- 
acopoeia. 


Tincture of Ipecac is light brown. 

The addition of a granule of chlorinated 
lime to a mixture of 5 drops of the tincture 
and diluted hydrochloric acid 
produces an orange yellow color. 

If Vinum Ipecacuanhae is prescribed then the 


10 drops of 


pharmacist should dispense Tinctura I pecac- 
uanhae in place 
Keep separate. 
No. 621 
TINCTURA ANTICHOLERICA. 
Tinectura Antidiarrhoica. 
Cholera Drops 
KE. B. 
Oil of Peppermint...... 2 mils 
Tincture of Cascarilla (No. 640 3 mils 
Tincture of Opium. . oe 10 mils 
Tincture of Krameria N. F. IV.. 20 mils 
Ethereal Tinct. of Valerian N. F. 30 mils 
Aromatic Tincture N. F...... 30 inils 
To make.... 100 mils 
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Mix, set aside for 3 days and then filter 
A clear dark brown tincture of spicy taste 
and odor 


No. 622. 
TINCTURA AROMATICA ACIDA. 
Acid Aromatic Tincture. 
Elixir Vitrioli Mynsichti. 


EK. B 

Cinnamon... 50 Gm. 
Ginger...... ata cs 20 Gm. 
Galanga N. F. IV. 

Cardamom. . 

Clove, of each. . 10 Gm. 
Hydrochloric Acid 20 Gm. 
Alcohol, 68%...... 500 Gm 


Macerate the ground drugs in the liquids 
and prepare a tincture. 

A reddish brown tincture 
spicy odor and acid taste. 


with a strong 


No. 623. 
TINCTURA CONDURANGO. 
Tincture of Condurango. 
E.B 
Condurango, N. F. cut 
Alcohol, 68 “7 500 Gm 
A clear yellowish brown liquid with a 
peculiar taste 


100 Gm 


No. 624. 


TINCTURA AURANTIL FRUCTUS IMMATURI 
Tincture of Unripe Orange. 
Tincture of Orange Apples. 
E. B. 
Orange Apples, ground 
Alcohol, 68°; 


100 Gm 


500 Gm. 


A greenish brown tincture with a spicy 
and bitter taste 
No. O25 
TINCTURA CARMINATIVA. 
Carminative Tincture. 
Tinctura Calami Composita. 
E.. B. 

Zedoary N. F. IV, cut.. 16 Gm. 
Calamus, cut. 8 Gm. 
Galanga, N. F. IV, cut 3 Gm. 
Anthemis, ground. 
Caraway, ground 
Anise, ground, of each 4 Gm 
Laurel Berries, ground. . 
Clove, ground, of each.... 3 Gm. 
Mace, N. F. IV, ground. 2 Gm. 
Bitter Orange Peel, ground...... 1 Gm 
Alcohol, 68%....... 100 Gm. 
Peppermint Water.. 100 Gm. 
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Prepare a tincture by maceration. 

Before dispensing add: 

Spirit of Nitrous Ether...10_ percent. 
A brown tincture of spicy odor and taste. 

Note.—Laurel Berries or Fructus Lauri, 
D. A.-B. V. are the dried ripe fruit of Laurus 
nobilis Linné 


No. 626. 
TINCTURA CASTOREI. 
Tincture of Castor. 
a. 3B. 
Castor, in coarse powder...... ; 100 Gm. 
Alcohol, 90%.......... 1000 Gm. 
Prepare by maceration. 
A yellowish brown tincture. 


No. 627. 
TINCTURA CASTOREI AETHEREA. 
Ethereal Tincture of Castor. 


E. B. 
Castor, in coarse powder..... 100 Gm. 
ee bs eredg Lyne 250 Gm. 
Alcohol, 90%...... Rs orm ate - 750 Gm. 


Prepare by maceration. 
A yellowish brown tincture with an ether 


odor. 
No. 628. 
TINCTURA CHINIOIDINI. 
Tincture of Chinoidin. 
E.. B. 

Chinoidin, in coarse powder...... 20 Gm. 
Alcohol, 68%...... . 170 Gm. 
Hydrochloric Acid... 10 Gm. 


Prepare by maceration. 
A dark brown tincture with a very bitter 


taste 
No. 629. 
TINCTURA COCCINELLAE. 
Tincture of Cochineal. 
EB. B. 
Cochineal, in coarse powder. . : 100 Gm. 
Alcohol, 90%...... 1000 Gm 


Prepare by maceration. 
A vellowish red tincture. 


No. 630. 


TINCTURA EUCALYPTI. 
Tincture of Eucalyptus. 
E. B. 
Kucalyptus Leaves, cut.... oe 100 Gm. 
Alcohol, 68%...... : 500 Gm. 
Prepare by maceration. 
A greenish brown tincture 


No. 631. 
TINCTURA GALANGAE. 
Tincture of Galangal. 
E. B. 
Galanga N. F. IV, cut..... 100 Gm. 
Alconol, 68%........ betes a cs 500 Gm, 
Prepare by maceration. 
A brown tincture with a sharp spicy taste. 


No. 632. 
TINCTURA GUAIACI LIGNI. 
Tincture of Guaiac Wood. 
E. B. 
Guaiac Wood, cut...... cates 100 Gm. 
Alcohol, 68%..... : 500 Gm. 
Prepare by maceration. 
A dark brown tincture with an agreeable 
odor and somewhat acrid taste. 


No. 633. 
TINCTURA KALINA. 
Tincture of Potassa. Kalitinktur 
E. B. 

Potassium Hydroxide....... ; 10 Gm. 
Dehydrated Alcohol.... 60 Gm. 

Dissolve. 

A colorless liquid which becomes brown 

Keep separate. 


No. 634 
SUPPOSITORIA HAEMORRHOIDALIA 


Hemorrhoid Suppositories. 
Pile Suppositories 


E. B. 
Bismuth Subiodide 1.0Gm. 
Bismuth Subgallate 1.0 Gm. 
Zine Oxide. 1.0Gm. 
Resorcinol o.1 Gm. 
Peru Balsam. 0.5 Gm. 
Oil of Theobroma... 26.4 Gm. 


Mix and divide into rectal suppositories, 


weighing 3 Gm. each. 


No. 635. 

SUPPOSITORIA ANTIHAEMORRHOIDALIA 
Suppositories against Hemorrhoids 
Anusol Style. 

Lux. 


Bismuth Iodotannate. . 3.75 Gm. 
Bismuth Resorcinate. . 3.75 Gm. 
6.00 Gm. 


Zine Oxide... 
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Peru Balsam. 1.50 Gm. 
Oil of Theobroma. . 
Wax Ointment D. A.-B. V 
(Formula No. 4, Vol. I, 170 
Mix and divide into 12 rectal suppositories 


19.00 Gm. 
2.50Gm. 


No. 636 
SUPPOSITORIA HAMAMELIDIS 
Hamamelis Suppositories 
Witch Hazel Suppositories 
E. B. 
Pilular Extract of Hamamelis 
Oil of Theobroma 


1 Gm 
19 Gm 


Mix and divide into 10 rectal suppositories. 


No. 637. 

SUPPOSITORIA OLEI CACAO ET GLYCERINI 
Cacao Butter and Glycerin Suppositories. 
Lux. 

Glycerinated Gelatin. 1 Gm. 
Oil of Theobroma 2 Gm 


Melt the ingredients, mix well and pour into 
metal molds. 


No. 638 
TINCTURA FERRI AROMATICA 


Aromatic Tincture of Iron 


EK. B. 

Liquid Dialyzed Iron.... 63 Gm. 
Syrup 300 Gm. 
Solution Sodium Hydroxide 

iy: 3 el ee ree 10.5 Gm. 
Alcohol 90;. 165 Gm. 
Tincture Sweet Orange Peel a Gm, 
Aromatic Essence (No. 641). 1.5 Gm. 
Tincture of Vanilla....... ; 1.5 Gm. 
Acetic Ether 5 drops 
Distilled Water, a sufficient quan 

tity, — 

To make. 1000 Gm. 


Mix the dialyzed iron and syrup and add 
at once a dilution of the solution of sodium 
hydroxide with 26.5 Gm. of water. Agitate 
well and add the balance of the water (429 
Gm.) and the other ingredients. 

Aromatic Tincture of Iron is a clear brown 
solution with an agreeable aromatic odor and 
taste. 

It contains not less than 0.2‘; Fe 


No. 639. 
TINCTURA AROMATICA AMARA 
Aromatic-Bitter Tincture 
K. B. 
Aromatic Tincture N. F. 
Bitter Tincture, N. F., equal volume. 
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No. 640. 
TINCTURA CASCARILLAE. 
Tincture of Cascarilla. 


E. S. 
Cascarilla Bark. 100 Gm. 
Alcohol, 68%. . 500 Gm. 
A reddish brown tincture. 
No. 641. 
SPIRITUS AROMATICUS 
Aromatic Spirit 
Aromatic Essence 
EK. B 
Coriander 50 Gm. 
Nutmeg 
Ceylon Cinnamon 
Marjoram 
Clove, of each 25 Gm. 
Alcohol, 90°, 750 Gm 
Water 850 Gm. 
To make 1000 Gm. 


The ground drugs are macerated with the 
menstruum for 24 with 
Then place the mixture into a still 


hours, occasional 
agitation. 
and distil 1000 Gm 
Aromatic Spirit is a colorless liquid with 
a sp. gr. 0.885 to 0.895. 
It must not be confused with 
Tinctura Aromatica 
Aromatic Tincture 
which is official in D. A. B. and also in N. F. 


No. 642 
TINCTURE FERRI COMPOSITA 
Compound Tincture of Iron 

Athenstaedt’s Style. 


Lux. 

Saccharated Ferric Oxide, N. F. 

re 7006 Gm 
Distilled Water...... : 570 Gm. 
Syrup.... ae wer .. 240 Gm. 
Alcohol, 90%..... a a ae 160 Gm. 
Aromatic Tincture N. F.......... 1.5 Gm. 
Tincture Sweet Orange Peel..... 3 Gm. 
Tincture of Vanilla.... 1.5 Gm. 
Acetic Ether 5 drops 

Dissolve the ‘‘Eisenzucker’’ in the water 


and add the other ingredients. 

This is a simplified formula, which produces 
an elegant preparation. 

Dose: A_ tablespoonful 3 
Children in proportion 


times daily. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE LOCAL BRANCHES 


“All papers presented to the Association and its branches shall become the property of the 
Association, with the understanding that they are not to be published in any other publication 
than those of the Association, except by consent of the Committee on Publication.’’—By-Laws, 


Chapter X, Art. ITT. 


Reports of the meetings of the Local Branches should be mailed to the Editor on the day 
following the meeting, if possible. Minutes should be plainly written, or typewritten, with wide 
spaces between the lines. Care should be taken to give proper names correctly, and manuscript 


should be signed by the reporter. 
INDIANAPOLIS. 

A meeting of the Indianapolis Branch of 
the American Pharmaceutical Association was 
held Monday evening, August 6, at 8.00 P.M., 
in the Indianapolis Chamber of Commerce; 
Mr. F. H. Carter, President, presided. 

Mr. C. R. Eckler, of Eli Lilly & Co., spoke 
on the pituitary body, taking up first the 
early notions held in regard to its function 
and importance. One such notion was that 
the pituitary secreted the mucus which lubri- 
cates the nose. The early studies of the in- 
ternal secreting glands were mentioned, 
leading up to and including the recent surgical 
work of Cushing, Bell and others, illustrating 
the modes of operation. The pituitary is 
essential for life and proper development. 
Complete extirpation is always followed by 
death. The loss of the anterior part is re- 
sponsible for this fatal result. 

The position of the pituitary in the cranial 
cavity, its bony and membranous protection, 
the comparative size of the body in different 
animals, the two lobes and their comparative 
size and relations were demonstrated on the 
human skull and on carefully dissected—out 
brains of several different animals. The 
genesis of the organ was explained—the pos 
terior lobe developing from one of the ventricles 
of the brain, the anterior lobe from the roof 
of the primitive oral cavity. Drawings of 
histological sections showed the cellular 
structure of the two lobes and also the inter- 


mediate part—a thickening of glandular 
tissue about the neck and stalk of the posterior 
lobe, developed from the anterior lobe, and 
probably furnishing the secretion distributed 
by the posterior lobe. The conditions of 
hypopituitarism and_ hyperpituitarism were 
discussed and illustrated with plates. The 
suggested relationship between hypopitui- 
tarism and hibernation was mentioned. 

Injection of anterior lobe extracts or the 
feeding of desiccated lobe has not been fol- 
lowed by decisive results. The injection of 
posterior lobe extracts apparently slows and 
strengthens the heart, increases the tone of 
involuntary muscle quite generally except 
for that of the blood vessels of the kidney, 
and increases the function of a number of 
glands such as the mammary, kidney, and 
liver. 

Finally, the uses of posterior lobe extracts 
in medicine were considered, and the physio- 
logical methods of testing such extracts were 
outlined and illustrated by photographs 
and drawings. 

The following officers were elected: F. H. 
Carter, President; C. R. Eckler, Vice-Presi- 
dent; F. E. Bibbins, Secretary-Treasurer; 
and the Executive Committee: C. W. Wat- 
kins, A. D. Thorburn, E. W. Stucky, M. P. 
Schwartz and J. W. Stokes. Delegates to the 
A. Ph. A. are E. E. May, H. W. Rhodehamel 
and F. B. Fisk. 


FRANCIS E. BIBBINS, Secretury. 





BOOK NOTICES AND REVIEWS. 


Brazil—-To-day and To-morrow. By L. E. 
Elliott. Literary Editor of the Pan-American 
Magazine. McMillan Co., 1917. 

Besides a brief introductory discussion of 
geographical, geological, climatic, political, 
and other conditions, the subject matter is 
divided into eight chapters: I. History of 
Brazil. II. Colonization. III. Social condi- 
tions. IV. Transportation. V. Industries. 
VI. Finance. VII. Horticultural and Medi- 
cinal Plants. VIII. Exterior Commerce. 
Statistical data on area and population of the 
different states of Brazil, etc. 


In the chapter on industries the reader 
finds an interesting discussion of Coffee, 
Cacao, Mate, and especially rubber. The 
part on medicinal plants, although very bricl, 
contains some valuable data on _ Ipecac, 
Copaiba, Guarana, Pilocarpus, Quassia, and 
other native drugs. 

The information given appears to be the 
result of a thorough study. The book is 
written in a brilliant style and with fascin- 
ating force. It is highly recommended to 
readers interested in South American Coun- 
tries ARNO VIEHOEVER 
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COUNCIL BUSINESS 


A. PH. A. COUNCIL LETTER NO. 27 No. 247. John J. Possehl, 1102 Wells St., 
Milwaukee, Wis., rec. by S. A. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., August 14, 1917 . : . 
Eckstein and Wm. B. Day. 


‘To the Members of the Council: * No. 248. Samuel R. Fruchtman, Main and 
Motion No. 33 (Vacancy in Committee on Church Streets, Millburn, N. J., 

Proprietary Medicines), Motion No. 34 ( Vacancy rec. by George S. Campbell and 

in Committee on Transportation), and Motion Edward A. Sayre. 

No. 35 (Election of Members; applicants Nos No. 249. Walter Albert Jamieson, 2456 N 

228 to 239, inclusive), have each received a Meridian St., Indianapolis, Ind., 

majority of affirmative votes. rec. by R. W. Showalter and F. E. 


Bibbins 
No. 250. William George Perry, 301 12th St., 
Miami, Florida, rec. by Ernest 


Motion No. 36 (Election of Members). The 
following applications have been presented 


No. 240. Hastings Fitzkee, 603 Locust St., Berger and Wm. B. Day. 
Wrightsville, Pa., rec. by Charles H No. 251. Leon P. Hale, 703 Franklin Street, 
LaWall and M. R. LaWall. Tampa, Fla., rec. by Ernest Berger 
No. 241. Halley Hamilton Gaetz, c/o Univ: and Wm. B. Day. 
of Alberta, Edmonton South, Proy. N°. 252. Joseph Sarlo, 5717 Baynton Street, 
of Alberta, Canada, rec. by Wm. B. Germantown, Pa., rec. by Charles 
Day and J. W. England. H. LaWall and M. R. LaWall 


No. 253. Harry J. Quin, 187 Bloomfield Ave., 


No. 242. James Gilbert Cotanche, Long and . : 
Newark, N. J., rec. by George S 


Brady Sts., DuBois, Pa., rec. by 


Chasis Ui. LeWell end M. RB. La : Campbell and Edward A. Sayre 
Wall No. 254. Carl William Lutz, Ottawa, IIls., 
rec. by Wm. B. Day and C. M 


No. 243. Adeline Walter, Sheridan, Montana, 
rec. by Charles E. Mollet and Alex. No 
F. Peterson. 


Snow. 
. 255. Henry M. Smith, 2-4 South Street, 
Morristown, N. J., rec. by George 


No. 244. William H. Dawe, 425 N. Wyoming S. Campbell and Edward A. Sayre. 
St., Butte, Mont., rec. by Charles No. 256. Charles Paul Rutkin, Morris Ave., 
E. Mollet and Alex. F. Peterson. Springfield, N. J., rec. by George 

No. 245. Leonard J. Schwarz, 837 N. Dela- S. Campbell and Edward A. Sayre 
ware St., Indianapolis, Ind., rec. No. 257. Garfield David Merner, 7001 Wash 
by Francis E. Bibbins and M. K. ington Blvd., St. Louis, Mo., rec 
Pruyn. by C. B. Jordan and J. M. Noble 

No. 246. Julio Samper, M.D., 507 Stevens J. W. ENGLAND, 
St., Indianapolis, Ind., rec. by M. Secretary of the Council 
K. Pruyn and Francis E. Bibbins. 415 Nort Turrty THIRD STREET. 





NOMINEES OF THE AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION. 

For President. ‘Julius A. Koch, Pittsburgh; L. A. Seltzer, Detroit: Charles H. LaWall, 
Philadelphia. 

For First Vice-President.—F. W. Nitardy, Denver; E. A. Ruddiman, Nashville; Jacob Diner, 
New York. 

For Second Vice-President.—Theodore J. Bradley, Boston; W. W. Stockberger, Washington; 
H. C. Christensen, Chicago. 

For Third Vice-President.—Frank Schachleiter, Little Rock; L. C. Lewis, Tuskegee; Francis 
Hemm, St. Louis. 

For Members of the Counctl_—Charles Holzhauer, Newark, N. J.; W. J. Teeters, Iowa City; 
C. B. Jordan, Lafayette, Ind. ; C. A. Mayo, New York; R. A. Lyman, Lincoln, Neb.; Charles 
Ki. Caspari, St. Louis; O. F. Claus, St. Louis; George F. Payne, Atlanta; John C. Wallace, New 
Castle, Pa. 

W. L. DeWoody, of Pine Bluff, Ark., was elected Honorary President for 1917-1918. 
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COMMITTEE REPORTS 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON DRUG REFORM, AMERICAN PHARMA- 
CEUTICAL ASSOCIATION.* 


Your Committee on Drug Reform, which has been continued by official action, has the honor 
to report its progress during the last year. 

President Wulling appointed the following members to act: E. L. Newcomb, Minneapolis; 
E. N. Gathercoal, Chicago; C. B. Jordan, Lafayette; Gustav Bachman, Minneapolis; L. E. Sayre, 
Lawrence, Chairman. 

Correspondence between the members has been carried on at intervals during the year, 
in order that each one shall be informed of their work, and discussion has kept the members in- 
formed with regard to any procedures which might be followed either individually or collectively. 

A letter was sent to each one of the members early in the year, asking for suggestions as to 
what definite line of work the Committee might pursue. A very characteristic letter and one 
which represents the situation of the Committee was received from Professor Gathercoal in which 
he says: 

“‘You know, as well as I, that there are problems, simply huge in magnitude, that might 
properly come before this Committee and we both know, also, that neither of us has the time 
nor courage nor ability (let me say it in all soberness), to cope with these great questions. 
I remember one year we discussed ‘Self Dispensing;’ again, the “Teaching of Materia 
Medica in Colleges of Medicine;’ last year, ‘Patent Medicines.’ What immense problems 
these are. We know, too, that ‘every bit helps’ and that ‘constant dropping wears away 
the hardest stone,’ so that perhaps our little bit each year keeps the question before the 
Association, and really does help some.”’ 

The reply from Professor Jordan emphasizes the importance of the consideration of the 
“patent medicine” evil. He says: 

“‘T would say that the stand you have taken toward the matter of the ‘patent medicine’ 
vender being permitted to peddle his wares about the country promiscuously and, in fact, 
being licensed by the county in which he does business, is, to my mind, a deplorable one. 
I believe that every association of pharmacists, county, state and national, should do all 
in their power to restrict the poisonous articles handled by such itinerant venders and in 
that way protect the health of the community. I feel strongly regarding the question 
of the lack of representation of the pharmacists in the Army and Navy, and I believe that 
every section of the American Pharmaceutical Association and practically every committee 
of the Association should hammer away on this proposition until proper recognition is ac 
corded us.” 

He then states what he is doing himself in connection with the Indiana Pharmaceutical 
Association and other organizations. He says: 

“TI am not quite sure that it is within the province of this Committee to discuss this 
subject, but since we feel as we do about it, I believe we should not stop to ask the question 
whether it is in the province of this Committee, but to go ahead and do all we can for fear 
that no other committee will attack the proposition. I would suggest that we incorporate 
in our report a careful presentation of the importance of pharmacy in the Army and Navy, 
together with a statement of fact regarding the lack of representation that we have to-day. 
Would also suggest that we recommend a committee to be appointed to carefully investigate 
the service in the Army and Navy of other countries and determine whether we, the phar- 
macists of America, are not being discriminated against.”’ 

Following the suggestions of his associates, your Chairman would state that the problem 
of proper representation of pharmacists in the Army and Navy has been very boldly and satis- 
factorily faced by various organizations. President Wulling, it is well known, initiated a move- 
ment in the right direction. Some have deplored the fact that this movement had been delayed 
—but it is a waste of time to spend it upon introspection and criticism. We should at once form 
a representative organization which would be of effective service. 


* Presented before Section on Education and Legislation, A. Ph. A., Indianapolis meéting, 1917. 
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It would seem to your Chairman that this is time when the various pharmaceutical organiza- 
tions should form a coéperative federation for national service. Within the past few years 
there have been created notably the American Drug Manufacturers’ Association and the National 
Drug Trade Conierence. The existence of these valuable organizations suggest the possibility 
of the formation of a still larger and more representative body—an organization that would 
link together these bodies and others with the older American Pharmaceutical Association in one 
federation, all working toward the proper representation of pharmacy, securing authority to prac- 
tically handle the pharmaceutical and chemical supplies of the Army and Navy. 

Dr. A. R. L. Dohme suggests! “that the six national associations constituting the Conference 
(the American Pharmaceutical Association, the National Wholesale Druggists’ Association, the 
American Drug Manufacturers’ Association, the National Association of Retail Druggists, the 
American Association of Pharmaceutical Chemists, and the Proprietary Association of America), 
should, at their next annual meetings, authorize their duly elected, or appointed, three delegates, 
to form a Conference to be clothed with the power to act, instead of the power to advise, confer, 
and refer back to their respective associations. These powers should, of course, be specific 
instead of general, and should, as a preliminary experiment, be limited to matters of national 
and state legislation affecting the drug trade.’’ The combined committees should know all the 
practical conditions and their service would be of value to the Nation. The proposition to have 
the drug trade thus represented, it is needless to say, is not a self-seeking one. It is one saturated 
with the patriotism of the best order. Pharmacists are anxious to help in the Government at 
this time of emergency and there is no other profession more ready to sacrifice their own interests 
than this one. Pharmacy should ask that it have, rather than the medical profession, a domi- 
nation of the drug situation, for which medical men are not specially trained, or qualified. 

As regards the question of ‘‘patent medicines,’’ it was stated in the report for last year that 
your Chairman, as an associate member of the Kansas Board of Health. was instrumental in 
securing a conference committee between the Board of Health and the Kansas State Pharma- 
ceutical Association, looking toward some sort of control of “patent medicines’’ or such agents 
as are fraudulent and those that would be in violation of the provisions of the Shirley Act; also 
those that might be sold in violation of the Anti-Narcotic law. In correspondence with Dr. 
J. H. Beal, I have received his valuable advice as to any procedure that the conference com- 
mittee might make in the direction of this control. His reply, dated October 14, 1916, states: 


“T would recommend that you go slowly in the formulation of state legislation to regu- 
late the package medicine business, bearing in mind that every regulation which applies 
to the widely advertised proprietary must apply equally to package preparations put up 
by the local druggist and by druggists’ codperative societies, whether secret or non-secret. 
After a study of several thousand popular package remedies, our Commission is convinced 
that the principal evil is connected with the manner in which they are advertised or exploited 
and not with the preparations themselves. The great majority of such preparations are based 
upon formulas of recognized therapeutic usefulness in common use by the medical profession, 
the principal objection to them being, that they are advertised to do things they are not cap- 
able of accomplishing. In my estimation legislation affecting the subject should be fed- 
eral legislation. If the states adopt separate laws there will be endless disagreement and 
confusion, which will require a quarter of a century to correct. It is the hope of our Com- 
mission to formulate, before long, some sort of a measure for introduction into Congress.” 


Acting in accordance with the advice of Professor Beal, your Chairman has not felt it wise to 
suggest to the conference committee any definite form of regulation until a report from Dr. 
Beal’s committee is received. Therefore, at the last meeting of the Kansas Board of Health, 
held June 13th, this matter, by consent of the Board, was held in abeyance until a later meeting. 
The form of the action of the Board of Health was, in substance, that no change be made in 
regulations now in force, which in Regulation 5(5) of the Kansas Law, reads as follows: ‘‘Pro- 
prietary medicinal preparations and similar medicinal products are required to conform in com- 
position to the freshly prepared non-deteriorated article, and to conform to the claims made for 
the preparation as to therapeutic properties, quality and strength.’’ This provision in its exe- 
cution has led, in Kansas, to the condemnation, during the past year, of 2,032 packages of medi- 
cine. This is referred to hereafter. 





' Bulletin of Pharmacy, page 186, March 1917. 
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As to the itinerant vender problem, it needs no argument to show the injustice of the regu- 
lation of the law which permits the sweeping privileges of the itinerant vender. No greater 
injustice has ever been perpetrated than that which protects the so-called medicine wagon. 
In the state of Kansas the law assumes that an itinerant vender may dispense and prescribe 
drugs, medicines, nostrums or any kind of appliance for the treatment of disease, injury or bodily 
defect; and it protects all such itinerant venders as those who profess to cure disease, who shall 
simply pay to the county clerk of the county, in which he wishes to pursue his occupation, an 
annual fee of fifty dollars. At the meeting of the last legislature this vicious law was fought 
strenuously but without success. The active contention for proper control of dispensing and 
prescribing was fought by statements, sent broadcast to the farmers of the various counties, 
such as the following: 


“By careful perusal of these bills you will note that the druggists are not seeking in any 
particular to safeguard the public health but simply to drive the wagon salesman out of 
business. A registered pharmacist knows no more (and often not so much) as to the con- 
tents of the medicines he sells in packages than I or any other wagon salesman and for this 
reason he is no better qualified to sell such medicine than I would be. * * * * I deliver 
our medicines to your doors every six months. Our medicines are compounded in strict 
conformity to the laws of State and Federal government, and our farmer customers prefer 
them to the medicine sold by the drug stores, as they find them better because they are 
fresher, being direct from our laboratory to the customer without standing a long time in 
warehouses and shelves. * * * * Our customers, the farmers, are not asking for this legis- 
lation but the druggists are seeking to secure legislation which will force the farmer to pat- 
ronize them. Another feature of our business is that we allow liberal credit to all our re- 
liable customers, while the drug stores demand cash. * * * * It would look now as if the 
druggist’s traffic in alcoholic drinks has passed from him so that he is now seeking to re- 
coup his illegitimate profits of the past by trying to get the Kansas legislature to enact a 
law that will enable him to steal the business of a law-abiding competitor, etc.”’ 


It is needless to say, in passing, that the conditions above described are not unique but are 
met with in many other states. These will not be overcome, except by wide-spread agitation and 
public education. We would suggest that the various state associations secure representa- 
tion in their state boards of health and have this agitation and education emanate from that 
source rather than from the druggists. It is believed by some of the Committee that it is the 
duty of the State Board of Health to carry on a campaign against this evil, and, if done from this 
source, the argument of “‘self-interest’’ will be eliminated. The codéperation which is now ini- 
tiated in Kansas, between the Board of Health and those representing pharmacy, it is hoped, 
may lead to some such result. 

Another kind of combat against the measure of Kansas pharmacists was inaugurated by a 
physicians’ supply house by issuing a circular, as follows: 

“We take the liberty of suggesting that you write to your state senator and repre- 
sentative at once asking them to vote against this measure and calling their attention to its 
inconsistency. It might be a good idea for you to take the matter up with your county 
society, and get a number of prominent people in your vicinity to write to your state senator 
and representative, asking for their votes AGAINST this bill.” 

This advice by this physicians’ house was based upon a misrepresentation, stating that the 
bill introduced made it illegal for any physician to dispense his own medicine and that the bill 
also required that the physician must write a prescription to be filled by a registered pharmacist 
It is needless to say that the bill contained no provision whatever relating to the dispensing 
doctor, as great an evil as this has become. The said physicians’ supply house evidently did 
not wish to face the issue squarely. 

The above description of the legislative campaign against the itinerant vender only partially 
shows what seems to be true, that there is an accumulated wealth and influence in the nostrum 
fraternity which lends itself freely to the support of the itinerant vender and his cause and the 
conditions which support it. If pharmacy is to drive out dishonest advertising and worthless 
products, your Committee feels that it is time, as before stated, to join with boards of health and 
urge their coéperation in combating this growing evil. 
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Aside from the intricacy of the problem of patent medicine control, the question finds itself 
very largely rooted in the status of the pharmacist and the profession he represents. If pharmacy 
is to take the lead, instead of being led, in handling such large questions, its general standing 
must be higher, which standing, it must be admitted, rests with those who have the opportunity 
to exact requirements for those who are permitted to practice. These requirements should be 
such as would greatly increase the percentage of those who should be masters of their calling. 

When our representative organ of commercial pharmacy, the N. A. R. D., sounds the alarm, 
it ought to be high time to take heed. In the June 28th issue the following language is found: 


“Commercial pharmacy cannot much longer stand up under the terrible neglect that 
professiorial pharmacy has suffered: the strain is becoming too great. Still the pharmacist 
sleeps on! It is possible for pharmacy to fall over night, etc.” 


This should be enough to make educational institutions, boards of pharmacy, and associa- 
tions of pharmacy take serious notice and to impel them to mobilize all of their resources toward 
bringing the average training, efficiency and spirit, now so depressed, to a higher level. One 
effort at least, toward this end should be made—for the young pharmacist of the future—to 
dispel the delusion that a few lessons in science, in business management, etc.—furnish a complete 
pharmaceutical education. 

Public impression has much to do with influence. What can we expect of public impression 
and influence when druggists themselves give a higher rating for a good salesman as clerk, than 
for a well-trained, educated pharmacist?—at the same time claiming the prestige of the profes- 
sional pharmacist. Pharmacy, to be accorded the right of control, it should have, in questions 
relating to the sale and dispensing of remedial agents, must gain and deserve favorable public 
impression and influence—otherwise it is confronted by the intrusion of a foreign element. This 
foreign element—which among others includes the medical profession—has unfortunately a 
seductive theory in regard to the unreliability and capacity of the average pharmacist. This 
theory permits the statement to be made, however unfair and unjustifiable, that recognizable 
skill and scientific attainments are limited to a comparatively few in the vocation and that the 
great mass are unrecognizable as pharmacists, judged by any fairly reasonable standard. 

It is more than unfortunate that this prejudice greatly retards active codperation between 
medicine and pharmacy. If the time should arrive when barriers to perfect codperation should 
be removed all such questions may be successfully dealt with. 

Physicians’ prejudice in rare cases is due to a feeling of retaliation of unfair dealing, pther 
than that of so-called counter prescribing on the part of the pharmacist. If a druggist permits, 
for example, a physician to look over another doctor’s prescriptions, in that way undermining his 
practice, there can be but one result—an antagonist and a dispensing doctor. ‘This has actually 
happened. 

This prejudice, checking coéperation, is fostered by some of the manufacturing houses from 
trade motives. Houses that would eliminate the pharmacist and make the physicians their 
direct agents, or, if necessary, would eliminate both physician and pharmacist, going directly 
to the public as some are doing. Until pharmacy can rise above these antagonistic influences 
and until it can justly command the coéperation of the physician—until the time arrives when 
the two professions see the value of one to the other—pharmacy is not likely to be able to cope 
with these great problems. 

Referring again to the item of drug control, your Chairman would state that the assistant 
chief, L. A. Congdon, reports that 2,032 bottles and packages patent and proprietary medicines 
and drugs had been condemned on account of very apparent deterioration, etc. A letter from 
Mr. Congdon, referring to the condemnation, states: ‘‘The condemnation was taken up per- 
sonally by the inspector, who is competent to judge of such matters.’”” When on the face of 
them they are misbranded or deteriorated, the proprietor agrees with the inspectors’ opinion. 
The legal form of rejection, it should be stated, is not to condemn until after an investigation in 
the drug laboratory has shown that condemnation is necessary. In the above cases it appears 
that the inspector and proprietor had made the decision, amicably. 

The Department of Agriculture, at Washington, referring to fraudulent medicines, makes 
in the June communication the following statement: 





“Attempts to counterfeit or adulterate imported drugs have been more common since 
the recent high price and scarcity of many of these products and this has encouraged their 
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imitation. It is interesting to note that of the 1,036 cases terminated in the courts during 

the year, 198 were brought on account of the false and fraudulent labeling of medicines. 

In all of these medical cases, save five, the courts found for the government, and this, it 

is believed, has exercised an important deterrent effect on the venders of nostrums shipped 

from one state to another. 
‘*The work of controlling the fraudulent labels of medicines and mineral waters has been 

greatly strengthened by the establishment of a separate office to deal with these matters. 
At the request of the Secretary of Agriculture an officer of the U. S. Public Heaith Service 
has been detailed to take charge of this work. Moreover, through the close coéperation 
established with the foods and drug officials of many of the states, the Department was able 
to direct the attention of the local authorities to the presence of spurious goods in the hands 
of local dealers and beyond the reach of the Federal authorities which were destroyed by 
state and municipal officers who, in many cases, prosecuted those responsible for the local 
traffic.” 

In closing the report of this Committee, the Chairman would suggest that it would be quite 
proper at this time to consider its discontinuance or otherwise, in some way, reform the Reform 
Committee in order that it be made more efficient and useful to the Association as a whole. If 
the Council will consider the matter of reorganization as suggested, your Chairman is of the 
opinion that it would be in line of constructive work. 


Respectfully submitted, 
L. E. SAYRE, Chairman. 


THE DRUG MARKET OF 1916.* 
BY HARRY B. FRENCH. 


The conditions governing business in 1916 were very much the same as those in 1915, with 
one important difference. In 1915 there were large stocks of crude drugs and chemicals bought 
at ante-war prices. ‘These stocks were almost entirely sold during 1915. In 1916, sales were 
based on prices of crude drugs and chemicals purchased under existing conditions. It is our 
opinion, therefore, that the profits of wholesalers and manufacturers in 1916 were very much 
smaller than during 1915. 

It is very unfortunate that retailers throughout the country have so signally failed in realizing 
the situation and in exacting those advances in prices that were warranted and indeed demanded 
by advancing costs. Almost all retailers continued selling prescriptions, chemicals and crude 
drugs on the cost of such products, often purchased before the war, long after they were informed 
that such products has trebled and quadrupled in price. If the statements made to us are correct, 
the retail druggists, instead of making larger profits in their business, have actually, during 
the last two years, been making less money than before. Furthermore, they run the risk of 
heavy losses when we come into, as we shall later, a falling market. It seems to us that the 
retailer is too much intimidated by the department store prices. At times, prices are made by 
department stores far below cost simply for the sake of advertising. We would suggest that the 
retailer bear in mind that he is the man on the spot, and that when he makes a sale to a neighbor, 
he is not making a sale in a department store three or four miles distant. Furthermore, his being 
open during so many hours of the day, the convenience and readiness with which orders can be 
filled, the advice and suggestions that are so freely given, entitle retailers to a little profit. We 
would say, in our opinion, it is largely a matter of sagacity and courage. All retailers should 
realize the conditions surrounding their business, and should charge prices in accordance with 
the service rendered by them. If they pursued this policy they would be astonished at the good 
results that would surely follow. 

The entry of the United States Government as a buyer will have a very great effect on prices. 
Under the able guidance of the Council on National Defense, through various committees, much 
of the competitive bidding, that under existing circumstances would certainly force up prices to a 





* From Report of Committee on Trade Interests, B. E. Pritchard, Chairman, presented to 
the Pennsylvania Pharmaceutical Association meeting at Pittsburgh, June 1917. 
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very high level, will be largely avoided. Yet the demands of the Government will be necessarily 
so very heavy as to leave comparatively small quantities of various articles for general distribu- 
tion, which will inevitably result in higher prices. 

The tendency of chemicals will, we think, be towards lower prices, excepting only occasionally, 
when owing to temporary lack of supplies, prices are advanced, but all crude drugs, owing to 
the increasing difficulties of transportation, the increased cost of insurance and of freights, the 
disruption of exchanges and the difficulty of obtaining labor, will probably maintain the present 
high prices and perhaps still higher prices will rule. 

One of the articles that appears largely in the eye of the trade at this time is Aspirin. Cer- 
tain parties claim that anybody has now the legal right to manufacture Aspirin, that is, to sell 
acetyl-salicylic acid as Aspirin. We ourselves are doing this and indicate our faith in our posi- 
tion by guaranteeing all purchasers if any suits are brought against them. You will remember 
that the same threats were made by the same parties, when acetphenetidin was sold and labeled 
as Phenacetin by others than the patentees. Some suits were actually brought, but were never 
pressed to conclusion. The demand for acetyl-salicylic acid, whether under the name of acetyl- 
salicylic acid, or under the name of Aspirin, is so great that it has been difficult to supply it. 
This demand has created a temporary but severe scarcity of salicylic acid, increased by the present 
demand for dye purposes. 

Sodium benzoate may be considered a necessity as a preservative in certain lines of trade. 
The normal price in quantity is 25 cents per lb. Since the war this has sold as high as $11.00 per 
lb. The present price is about $6.00 per lb. in quantity. The country is flooded with adul- 
terated sodium benzoate and benzoic acid. The foreign manufacturers have customarily put 
in each package of benzoic acid (the basis of sodium benzoate), some 25 to 30 percent of boric 
acid. This is placed exactly in the center of the package so that samples may be drawn 
from the bottom, the top or the sides and only pure benzoic acid obtained. The letting loose of 
this flood of adulterated products is acquiesced in by the Government. Apparently the Treasury 
officials take the extraordinary stand that they have no power to refuse the admittance into this 
country of any chemicals, however adulterated, provided they are properly marked. For in- 
stance, under such a ruling, if benzoic acid were marked ‘‘70 percent of the U. S. P. strength,”’ 
we presume it would be admitted. We have held and hold now that this view is wrong and if 
persisted in entirely defeats the object of the Federal Food and Drugs Act passed in 1906, which 
was to protect the consumer against adulterated goods. We hold that strictly speaking no goods 
that are mentioned in the Pharmacopoeia should be admitted that do not comply with the con- 
ditions of the Pharmacopoeia. If, however, this rule was rigidly enforced, the drug trade would 
be unable to obtain many of the necessary products. We, therefore, hold that the Department of 
Agriculture has the power to name the conditions on which importations not complying with the 
requirements of the U.S. P., shall be released. As for the contention that, when properly marked, 
they must be released, we venture to express the opinion that this stand is unjustified. The law 
gives the power to the executive officials to protect the public from crude drugs and chemicals 
that are injurious. The Government officials have never until recently hesitated to refuse ad- 
mission to any drugs or chemicals that they thought to be injurious to the community. If the 
view that they now apparently take, that they no longer possess this power, is justified, it is a 
matter of the greatest importance that an amendment should be made to the law at the earliest 
possible moment. 

There is another objection against releasing goods if they are properly marked and that is, 
as soon as such goods pass the custom house, we regretfully are forced to say that the marks in- 
dicating inferior quality are customarily removed. In all our purchases we have never had goods 
delivered to us that were so marked, and when we have made complaint against imported goods 
that were below the standard of strength, we were simply told that they had been passed by the 
custom house. 

Citric acid was advanced some time ago, but apparently the American manufacturers have 
an abundance of crude materials and are anxious to maintain the present schedule of prices. 
We have had very little hot weather as yet, but higher prices are scarcely to be expected. 

Syrupy phosphoric acid has been extremely scarce and it is very high in price. We do not 
know just the reason for this but we understand it has some relation to the lessening of the capacity 
of production, owing to inability to obtain power. This condition it is thought will be remedied 
within a few months. 
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Adeps Lanae has recently had a large advance. 

Alcohol has occupied a very interesting position. It is proposed to impose an additional 
tax on grain alcohol of about $1.90 per gallon. At first it was proposed to make this tax retro- 
active. In many quarters it was thought that Congress did have the power to make retroactive 
legislation but this opinion was not well founded. ‘The power of Congress in making retroactive 
law is limited to civil law, and cannot apply to common law. It is, therefore, within the power 
of Congress to make the increased tax on Alcohol retroactive to go into effect the first year of 
the founding of the Republic. Fortunately wiser counsels prevailed. To make the tax on alcohol 
retroactive would have worked the grossest injustice. The price on grain alcohol has advanced 
to about $3.58 per wine gallon, in barrels. If an additional tax of $1.90 is imposed on the alcohol 
it will make this article something of a luxury, and will, as a matter of course, affect a great many 
items of which alcohol constitutes an important constituent. 

It was at one time proposed to levy a tax on denatured alcohol but this suggestion has been 
withdrawn, though such taxation may be finally imposed. 

The five percent tax on perfumery and proprietary medicines is based on the wrong prin- 
ciple in that it is based on sales. It is not infrequent for a business to be conducted at a loss, 
and to tax the sales of such a business is unjust in principle because you are taxing them on some- 
thing they do not possess. The correct basic idea of taxation is to levy taxation so far as possible 
on net profits. The State, of course, must protect itself by passing laws regulating the reports 
from business companies and corporations and carefully inspecting the salaries paid. No citizen, 
in times of crisis like this, should and we think will object to paying whatever percentage of net 
earnings may be deemed necessary by the Government to be collected for its support. 

One of the interesting illustrations of advances in prices is that of arsenic from about 3!/: 
cents per lb. to 17 cents per lb. There is a very large advance in the price of blue vitriol. This 
naturally affects the price of Paris green, which latter article to-day is worth about 50 cents in 
arsenic kegs. 

Quinine is another very interesting article. Because of the difficulty on the part of the 
American manufacturers in obtaining shipments of bark, the manufacturers in this country have 
been unable to supply quinine sulphate in large quantities, even at their advertised price of 
75 cents in 100-0z. tins. It is thought that this difficulty will soon be overcome. The Govern- 
ment is a large buyer of quinine but in such a way as not to affect the market price. Batavia 
is becoming a greater source of supply and very large quantities are being shipped to this and 
to other countries from that island. The quality is excellent and answers all the requirements 
of the Pharmacopoeia. It would seem not impossible that in the near future, manufacturers 
in other countries may find it unprofitable to manufacture quinine sulphate. The cost of freight, 
insurance and other expenses in handling the bark is equivalent to the payment of a bounty to 
the manufacturers of quinine in Batavia. 

Opium and its products have reached unparalleled prices and are not obtainable in large 
quantities. Turkey opium is practically unobtainable. The India opium is too low in test to 
be brought into this country, except the Government should agree to permit such importations 
without reference to the law. The only other opium that is available is the Persian, which in the 
past has been mostly shipped to England. It seems that some special arrangements are being 
made because Persian opium is now being permitted to come forward from that country. We 
were told by a representative of a house that had large connections in Persia, that a buyer offered 
to pay the market price in Persia and pay them a commission of 20 percent if they could get the 
opium out of that country, but they stated it was impossible to do this at that time, owing to 
the lack of money of any kind in Persia and to the general disorganization prevailing in that 
country. We presume, however, that conditions have since been improved. 

Cocaine hydrochloride is in very small supply because of the very great export demand and 
the present price in 1-0z. vials is $9.00 per oz. 

Arnica flowers are $3.00 to $3.25 per lb. This scarcity probably will be somewhat relieved 
later this year. Shipments have been made of spurious arnica flowers that we are told grow in 
the plains instead of on the mountains. 

The purchases for Government purposes here and abroad of dynamite glycerin have been 
so great and the scarcity of oils of all kinds, both fat and seed, has been so great, that prices 
all along the line have advanced very greatly, and C. P. glycerin in 50-lb. tins to-day is 
worth 67 cents a lb. 
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Lard oil, prime white, $2.25 per gallon. 

Cottonseed oil, bleached or olive flavor, $1.60 gal. 

Castor oil, $2.60 per gallon. 

Gum arabic, No. 1, 50-55 cents a lb. 

Gum asafetida, $1.65-$1.80 a lb. 

Camphor, $1.00-$1.10 a lb. 

Shellac, 70-80 cents a lb. 

Liquid styrax, not U.S. P., and practically of no real value, $7—$8 a Ib. 

Gum tragacanth, No. 1, $2.60 a lb. 

The above prices are given simply to indicate present conditions. 

Harlem oil has not been obtainable for some months past. It is hoped every week that a 
shipment will be made but no one can tell when this will take place. 

Hypophosphites are extremely scarce and are very much higher in price. 

Licorice extract is in small supply and very high. Formerly licorice root was brought from 
Mesopotamia in shiploads. Now such shipments have been discontinued. Spain has been 
our principal source of supply. That country has made a little fortune out of this one root, the 
price having gone up several hundred percent and the quantities she shipped being increased 
in about the same proportion. Powdered extract of licorice is worth about 90 cents. Corigliana 
licorice is unobtainable. Select licorice root, in bundles is worth about 30 cents. 

All the preparations of magnesia, including carbonate and calcined, have largely advanced. 

Naphthalene this year has been selling at 15 cents a lb. for balls and 13 cents a lb. for flake. 
Supplies have become smaller than usual and it has been largely used in making dyes. 

The oils have been more gradually affected than other prices but are gradually advancing in 
price. Newfoundland cod liver oil is equally as good as the Norwegian and we have discontinued 
handling the latter article. The present price of the best Newfoundland is $90 per barrel. 

Linseed oil has reached the imposing price of $1.35 per gallon in barrels. 

Machinery yellow olive oil has kept step with linseed oil and is worth $1.80 per gallon in 
barrels. 

Table olive oil of reliable quality is worth $3.50 per gallon. 

Mercury in flasks is selling about $95 for 75 Ibs. Mercurials are selling at proportionate 
prices. 

All potassium salts remain on their high altitudes; potassium permanganate is worth about 
$4.50 per lb.; yellow prussiate of potassium about $1.25 per lb. 

Roots have advanced and while the prices may ease off a little during the summer a small 
demand will advance them. 

Mexican sarsaparilla root is extremely scarce and supplies of scammony root are largely 
diminished. 

Senega root has been difficult to get. 

The same general remarks apply to seeds. Colchicum seed, $3.50; coriander, 35 cents; 
German fennel, $1.00; flaxseed in barrels, 8 cents; foenugreek seed, ground, in bbls., 14 cents; 
grains of paradise seed not obtainable nominally, $4.50 to $5.00 Ib. 

The prices here quoted will give an idea of conditions. 

Conti’s Soap, by the box, $12.00. 

Sugar of milk is almost unobtainable in quantity. The manufacturers quote nominally 
in 1-lb. packages at 45 cents a lb., but can supply only in a very small way 
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BRIEF SUBMITTED TO SURGEON-GENERAL W. C. GORGAS, ADVOCATING THE 
ESTABLISHMENT OF A PHARMACEUTICAL CORPS IN THE U. S. ARMY.* 


MajoR-GENERAL W. C. GorGas, 

Surgeon-General of the U. S. Army, 

Washington, D. C. 
DEAR SIR: 

On July 24th last, a conference was held at your office between a board of Army medical 
officers composed of Col. George E. Bushnell, Majors E. P. Wolf, F. F. Russell and Stewart 
Maguire, and a committee of pharmacists, at which was discussed the proposition that a Phar- 
maceutical Corps be established as a branch of the Medical Department of the Army. 

At the close of this conference, it was agreed that the undersigned should prepare for the 
consideration of the Surgeon-General a formal argument or brief setting forth the views of the 
pharmacists as to the needs for and the benefits to be obtained by the establishment of the 
Pharmaceutical Corps. 

Pursuant to that agreement, this statement has been prepared and is presented to the 
Surgeon-General with the request that the facts and arguments set forth herein receive his official 
consideration and with the hope that the importance of increasing the efficiency of the Medical 
Department by the establishment of a Pharmaceutical Corps will be so impressed upon him 
that this proposition will merit his approval and endorsement. 


PHARMACY A SCIENTIFICALLY DEVELOPED BRANCH OF MEDICINE. 


The progress of the medical sciences has necessitated differentiation and specialization and 
this has separated modern medical practice into various branches, as medicine, surgery, dentistry, 
veterinary medicine and pharmacy. The pharmacist is now scientifically and systematically 
trained to fill a specific need of society. Upon the proper performance of the duties of the phar- 
macist the other practitioners of medicine are compelied to rely. Unless the drugs are properly 
selected and the medicines properly prepared and dispensed, their skill goes for nought. Upon 
the faithful and capable performance of the work of the pharmacist depends the success of the 
medical profession and, likewise, the lives of the patients. 

American pharmacists hold a prominent position in the world development of their profession. 
The United States Pharmacopoeia ranks as the peer of any national pharmacopoeia. In the 
more recent revisions of this authority, the pharmacists have contributed very largely the chem- 
istry, botany and pharmacognosy of the standards as well as most of the formulas contained 
therein. The other legal authority for medicines, the National Formulary, has been prepared 
entirely by a committee of the American Pharmaceutical Association. It is inconceivable that 
the War Department should ignore this important branch of the medical professions and to-day 
has not commissioned in its service a single eminent pharmacist. Pharmacy is recognized as the 
right arm of medicine in civil life and there is no reason why this position is lost in military duty. 

The value of pharmacy as a national asset should not be lost sight of, especially in the present 
exigency, when it must be recognized that the success of our Nation in this war will depend upon 
the proper utilization of every available talent. It is just as reprehensible to waste talent as to 
waste materials. The former is as much the property of the citizenship as is the latter and they 
are entitled to its conservation and the protection which it affords. 

THE SOLDIER IS THE ULTIMATE CONCERN OF THE MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 

Those in the military service of the Nation are entitled to the very best medical attention 
that the Government can procure. A Nation that is proclaimed as the wealthiest and as the 
most progressive of all nations must not assume any second place in providing means for the 
preservation of the health and lives of those serving in its army. The people of the United 
States will expect the Medical Department to adopt the most efficient methods for the conserva- 
tion of the health and lives of our soldiers and for the recuperation of the unfortunate weunded. 

Surgeon-General Geo. J. H. Evatt of the British Army very aptly stated: ‘‘That the Medical 
Department existed for the individual benefit of the soldier and if they failed in their duty to 





* Mention of this brief was made in the report of Chairman S. L. Hilton of the Committee 
on the Status of Pharmacists in the Government Service, presented at the Indianapolis meeting, 
A. Ph. A., 1917. ; 
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him they were not faithfully discharging their obligation. The ultimate soldier was the person 
whom they all served.” 


DISPENSING OF MEDICINES IN THE GOVERNMENT SERVICE NOT IN ACCORDANCE WITH STATE 
PHARMACY LAWS. 

The dispensing of potent remedial agents, whether in civil practice or in the military service, 
should be restricted entirely to those who have been especially educated and trained as com- 
pounders and dispensers of medicines. This principle is so thoroughly established that the 
States, and likewise the District of Columbia and our Insular possessions, in the exercise of their 
police power, have by legal enactment provided for boards of pharmacy to examine and license 
those to whom authority only is given to compound and dispense medicines. 

The Army medical supplies necessarily include such poisonous drugs or their preparations 
as aconite, atropine, belladonna, cocaine, colchicum, hyoscyamus, morphine, nux vomica, opium 
and strophanthus. The dispensing of these in the Army is not only ‘‘done by non-commissioned 
officers of the Medical Department,’’ but quite commonly by those whose lack of education and 
training would preclude them from the examinations of any Board of Pharmacy. Surely the 
soldier is entitled to pharmaceutical service and protection equal at least to that which his State 
provides for him in civil life. 


' DANGER IN FOLLOWING THE ERRORS OF THE BRITISH ARMY MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 

Unfortunately, the United States has copied the methods of the British Army Medical 
Department whose service has been denounced at home, as ‘‘obsolete’’ ‘incompetent’ and 
“inefficient.” Great Britain and the United States are the only two prominent nations whose 
army medical service does not provide for an organized pharmaceutical corps. 

In England this serious defect has been forcefully pointed out and the comparisons made 
with the well organized and equipped medical and pharmaceutical corps of the continental armies 
have not been at all creditable to their home government. The Pharmaceutical Journal and 
Pharmacist, of London, in a recent editorial states: ‘‘The British Pharmaceutical Council has 
already been compelled to report several cases of poisoning that had occurred in hospitals because 
of untrained dispensers.”’ 

The investigations of the causes of the failure of the British Expedition in Mesopotamia 
present a most harrowing account of a horrible calamity. The intolerable suffering of the soldiers 
through the lack of medical attention is not only deplorable, but it is inexplicable that in a modern 
army, existing under the present status of medical knowledge, such a condition could possibly 
have occurred. Upon the insufficiency of the medical provisions and the inefficiency of the 
Medical Department much of the blame for the collapse of this unfortunate expedition is now 
officially placed. No more striking example of the danger of following obsolete methods could 
be presented. 


READY MADE MEDICINES A SOURCE OF DANGER. 


The statement has been officially made that ‘‘the pharmaceutical preparations of the Army, 
especially in time of war, are for the most part in tabloid form; the pharmacy is therefore a 
matter of dispensing rather than of compounding of preparations.’’ ‘This indicates that phar- 
macy as practiced in the U. S. Army is very elemental indeed and that even the very basic ideas 
of professional pharmacy are ignored. Such service must necessarily be far from being satis- 
factory or efficient or protective of the interests it is supposed to serve. 

On the battle line and in the advanced positions, drug dispensing is necessarily limited and 
confined mainly to first aid. However, in the hospitals and in the convalescent homes and 
infirmaries treatment is given to many sufferers from disease as well as the wounded and here 
will be found thousands of cases requiring continuous and extensive treatment, and such cases will! 
rapidly multiply as the war is prolonged. To seriously propose that such shall be treated with 
“canned medicine” in ‘‘tablet form’’ and denied the services of competent compounders of 
medicines, is certainly not in accordance with our present knowledge of what is essential to con- 
serve life whether in time of peace or ‘‘in time of war.”’ 

Tablets are for some purposes a very convenient and useful dosage form, but for many 
purposes and for many medicines they are absolutely unfitted. Not infrequently, where prompt 
and reliable action is necessary, the conscientious physician is compelled to select some other 
form of medication. The most serious evil resulting from this ‘‘ready made medicine” and 
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tablet dosage is that too often the patient is made to fit the tablet on hand instead of a remedy 
being prescribed to fit the needs of the patient. There can be no question as to the superiority 
of the individual treatment over this method of “treatment en bioc.’’ The proper method, 
and the ideal professional method, would be for the physician or surgeon to diagnose each case, 
prescribe what that patient needs at that time and to have the medicines compounded freshly 
and dispensed by a competent pharmacist. To do otherwise is dangerous to the life of the patient 
and detrimental to the medical service. 


COMPARISON OF THE ARMY PHARMACEUTICAL SERVICE OF FOREIGN NATIONS WITH THAT OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 


No one has, as yet, estimated the percentage of mortality in the Army resulting from im- 
proper and inefficient medical service. The statistics that have been compiled, however, show 
that in the past wars, the number of men dying from disease was many times that killed by the 
enemy. ‘During the Civil War, the Union Army lost by deaths from diseases 186,216 and 
93,369 were killed.”’ ‘‘In the Spanish-American War of 1898, only 454 Americans were killed 
and 5,277 died from disease.”’ 

In the Russo-Japanese War, the Japanese demonstrated the life-saving value of a scientitic 
and systematically organized medical department, and the remarkable reduction of mortality from 
disease and wounds in the Japanese Army during that war attracted world-wide attention. 

In the present World War, Germany reports that 87 percent of her wounded are returned 
to the service. This remarkable conservation of life is very properly attributed to the efficient 
service of her highly trained medical corps and accounts very largely for the ability of the Germans 
to keep up their vast armies onall the war fronts. It is reasonable to assume that a due share of 
the credit for this efficient hospital service is due to the German Army Pharmaceutical Corps. 

The pharmaceutical service in the German Army was completely reorganized in 1902. 
Since that date, the pharmacists in addition to performing purely pharmaceutical duties, have 
been given charge of the hygienic, chemical and research laboratories of the Army and each 
ranking officer in the Pharmaceutical Corps must have taken the special course in certain official 
laboratories and have obtained a diploma as a chemist qualified to examine foods. 

Each army corps has an associated sanitary corps under the control of an apothecary officer 
who has charge of the pharmaceutical service and supplies and is the director of the laboratory 
connected with that corps. Each army corps has likewise a supply depot and a manufactory 
of supplies which furnishes the medicines and dressings for that army corps. The medicines 
kept on hand for the hospitals include nearly all the official pharmaceutical preparations. 

The commander of the German Army Pharmaceutical Corps is the Oberstabsapotheker who 
is attached to the Medical Section of the Prussian Minister of War and his rank is equal to that 
of a general of a brigade. 

France has an organized Army Pharmaceutical Corps, the commander of which is called 
the inspector and with rank as brigadier-general. The complete organization includes the titles 
of principal pharmacists, pharmacists, pharmacist-majors and assistant pharmacist-majors 
and ranking as colonels, lieutenant-colonels, majors, captains and lieutenants. When the 
French peace army of 500,000 men was rapidly increased to 3,500,000 trained soldiers, the 
pharmaceutical corps was automatically increased from the pharmacists in reserve, many of 
whom had already held commissions and had experience in the sanitary corps 

In January 1915, over 1,200 of the mobilized pharmacists who had the necessary experience 
and training in the service, were commissioned as first class assistant pharmacist-majors ranking 
as lieutenants. The pharmaceutical corps in France manufactures many of the army supplies 
and is charged with chemical examination of water, foods, and army supplies, and a pharmacist 
of rank is attached to the Sanitary Council of each military district. 

In Spain, as early as 1813, the Military Pharmacy Corps was promulgated. Despite the 
several changes and reorganizations of the Sanitary Corps that have taken place in that country 
since that date, the organization has been continued and its work made more comprehensive 
and beneficial. Its personnel comprises inspectors, sub-inspectors, pharmacist-majors, pharma- 
cists of the first class and pharmacists of the second class and with commissioned rank from 
colonel to lieutenant. 

In Japan, ‘‘the Army has a Sanitary Supply Department and the Director of this Depart- 
ment is equal in rank to a colonel, and wherever there is a barrack, it has a field hospital which 
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has a Department of Pharmacy, and the Director of this pharmacy is equal in rank to a lieutenant- 
colonel. The rank of pharmacists in the Army is from a sub-Lieutenant to a Colonel.” 

In the United States Army, we have No Pharmaceutical Corps Whatever. We have no 
pharmaceutical supervision of medicines and hospital supplies. We have no governmental 
manufacture of medical supplies for the Army under the supervision of trained pharmacists. 
We have no specially trained pharmacists to attend to the dispensing and compounding. We 
have absolutely nothing that bears any semblance to a modern army pharmaceutical corps. 

We have it officially stated that in the United States Army “‘the dispensing of drugs or com- 
pounding of prescriptions is done by the non-commissioned officers of the Medical Department.” 
Many of these, as pointed out, could not qualify to practice pharmacy in civil life. Can the 
United States afford to have an Army Medical Department and Service that is inferior to that of 
Spain or Japan? Can those in authority continue to ignore the value of the services of 
pharmaceutical corps in foreign armies and the potent lessons of efficient organization? 

An order has just been published by the adjutant-general for the reorganization of the Army 
of the United States in conformity with the organization of the French Army. If we find the 
French models for the line troops worth following, it is reasonable to suppose that we should 
likewise follow their organization in the Sanitary Service including the medical and pharmaceutical 
corps. 

EFFICIENCY OF THE MEDICAL CORPS DEMANDS PHARMACEUTICAL ASSISTANTS 
The advice of Cicero to “Let each one exercise himself in the art which he knows’ is but a 

more ancient expression of the doctrine of ‘‘every one to his trade and the right man in the right 
place.’’ This principle is the very foundation of modern efficiency which is now demanded in 
every occupation. War is the supreme test of a Nation’s efficiency and in time of war it is of 
paramount importance that every man be put to that work in which he can render the most 
useful service to the Nation. The magnitude of modern warfare demands the most perfect 
organization and the most effective service, and nowhere is this of more importance than in the 
medical service of the Army and Navy. 

Each line of activity requires specialized education and training, and to permit one branch 
or activity to encroach upon the special field or duty of another means national inefficiency, if 
not actually national suicide. To place a skilled army surgeon in charge of a medical supply 
depot to look after the procuring and distribution of medical and hospital supplies and the 
accounting thereof is, to say the least, wasteful of his special talent that may be sorely needed 
elsewhere. The military surgeon has more than enough to do, to attend to the strictly medical 
needs of the sick and wounded and to make the necessary examinations and reports. 

The medical profession is now asking for higher rank for the medical corps of the Army and 
the increased authority that accompanies rank in the military service. Attention is likewise 
being directed to the need for skilled and adequate assistance and for relief from the non-medical 
work imposed upon the medical corps. Ina recent article Dr. J. Madison Taylor writes: 

“In my judgment there is grave peril that in the near future the demands upon the 
medical service will be so many and serious that it may break down from overwork. It is 
to prevent this, to anticipate, that we make the constructive suggestion, that steps be taken 
immediately to provide a sufficient number of assistants skilled in all those branches of 
service required for the Medical Corps.”’ 

‘The medical man of the Army and Navy comes nearest to realizing this symbolic and 
wholly imaginary embodiment of omniscience, but in view of the terrific demands made 
upon him by modern warfare in time and work, if ever a man needed skilled and adequate 
assistance he is the man, and yet our Army and Navy is proceeding in the upbuilding of its 
medical service along the old, old lines of expecting the medical men to ‘do it all.’ The 
military service of France, Germany, Japan and other countries gives its medical men proper 
and sufficient assistance. We should do no less; we ought to do more.’’* 

It is very appropriate that the medical profession, in this time of exigency, should recognize 
that pharmacy is the rational support of medicine and that the pharmacist, specially educated 
in the collateral medical sciences and skilled by years of practical training, is prepared to give 
that assistance and support that is needed by the Medical Corps. 





* “Give the Military Surgeon Skilled and Adequate Assistance.”” He Cannot Do It All.— 
J. Madison Taylor, M.D., New York Medical Journal, July 21, 1917. 
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It is very gratifying to note that the leaders in the medical profession are outspoken in their 
support of pharmacy asa necessary branch of the military medical service and in favor of its proper 
recognition with commissioned rank. 

In a recent letter to President F. J. Wulling of the American Pharmaceutical Association, 
President Charles H. Mayo of the American Medical Association writes: 

“TI was very glad to see the action taken by the House of Delegates in recommending 
recognition of the pharmacists, and I hope it will bear fruit in advancing the recognition 
of the great benefits which can be derived from the use of pharmacists in the Army service.” 
The Journal of the American Medical Association, on June 16, 1917, editorially commented: 

“So far as official recognition of it is concerned, the science and art of pharmacy might 
not exist forthe Army. ‘To-day, as-never before, victory in war goes to the Nation that most 
effectively conserves the health of its fighting men. The physician is now of such military 
importance that the medical profession will be called on to make no inconsiderable sacrifices. 
It will materially lighten the arduous duties and responsibilities of the physician to have in 
the Army trained pharmacists who will be able to give intelligent coéperation. But it is 
imposing too great a strain on the patriotism of those whose special knowledge is obviously 
a large asset to the Army, to expect them to enlist as privates without any recognition of 
their national worth. Pharmacists should be given a rank commensurate with their im- 
portance, first because it is but simple justice to the pharmacists themselves, secondly, be- 
cause the usefulness of the medical corps will be greatly augmented and, lastly, and most 
important, because the efficiency of our Army demands it.” 


THE DUTIES OF THE PHARMACEUTICAL CORPS. 


In the absence of any attempt in the past to organize the pharmaceutical service in the Army 
the duties that might be assigned to a Pharmaceutical Corps can be only tentatively outlined. 
The provision of the various foreign army pharmaceutical corps will furnish excellent models 
for the duties of such acorps. These have been very generally followed in the fairly comprehensive 
line of duties stated in the bill introduced by Congressman Edmonds, entitled 

‘‘A Bill to increase the efficiency of the Medical Department of the United States Army, 
to provide a Pharmaceutical Corps in that department, and to improve the status and 

efficiency of the pharmacists in the Army.” H.R. 5531. 

No doubt the experience of other nations will be duplicated in that the duties assigned to 
the pharmaceutical corps will rapidly increase and with such increase of duties the corps will 
grow in usefulness and importance. Eventually, it may be placed in control of not only the 
providing, manufacturing and distributing of pharmaceutical and hospital supplies, but also, 
as in foreign countries, of the various hygienic, chemical, analytical and research laboratories 
of the Army. 

NO RADICAL REORGANIZATION CONTEMPLATED. 


The formation of a Pharmaceutical Corps in the Army Medical Department, as provided 
for in H. R. 5531, does not contemplate any radical changes or reorganization of the Department. 
By a readjustment of the regulations, the medical corps can be relieved of its burden of non- 
medical duties, records and accountings. The Pharmaceutical Corps should be promptly 
organized to take up its various duties and to coérdinate its work with that of the medical, dental, 
veterinary and nurse corps of the military service. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Signed GEORGE M. BERINGER, 
President National Pharmaceutical Service Association. 
JosEPH W. ENGLAND, 
Member of Committee on National Defense, American Pharmaceutical Association. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
August 10, 1917. 
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PHARMACISTS IN THE GOVERNMENT 
SERVICE. 

While the Bill presented by Congressman 
I;<dmonds, providing for a pharmaceutical 
corps in the U. S. Army has not further 
progressed in the House, favorable comment 
has been made in some of the daily papers 
and local, state and national associations have 
endorsed the measure. There is opportunity 
now for individuals to exert their influence 
with senators and congressmen to promote 
the enactment of H. R. 5531,! which means 
more for the health and life of the soldiers 
than is generally appreciated. That France 
has strengthened the pharmaceutical corps 
relatively more than any other division of 
the French army can only emphasize that 
experience has taught this country the im- 
portance of the pharmacist in the military 
service. England, on the other hand, has 
had experiences which have developed criti- 
cism because this part of their military organ- 
ization was not up to modern standards. 

The Journal is just in receipt of a communi- 
cation from Japan in which the number and 
rank of pharmacists in the Japanese army 
on peace footing are stated as follows: One 
colonel, 3 lieutenant-colonels, 7 majors, 30 
captains, 70 first lieutenants; the number of 
second lieutenants is not given. Comment is 
made that during war, the number is largely 
increased, but the writer was not in position 
to make an authentic statement, therefore 
here omitted. 

In connection with the report of Chairman 
S. L. Hilton, of the Committee on the Status 
of Pharmacists in the Government Service, 
the brief printed in this issue, p. 837 ef seq., is 
mentioned. The document presents arguments 
for the establishment of a pharmaceutical 
corps. The important thing is to have the 
members of congress advised on the subject 
so they may study the proposition. If our 
own experiences are considered and those of 
England in connection with the promotion 


in Kuropean armies, there can seemingly be 
only one conclusion and that is, to give our 
soldiers the very best possible protection and 
have our military organizations efficient in 
every respect. That recognition by rank be 
accorded to pharmacists does not weaken the 
argument, this is essential for efficient ser- 
vice and thoroughly in military 
organization. The pharmaceutical corps is 
to be part of the army medical department 
and under the supervision of the Surgeon- 
General. Resolutions have gone forward 
from various cities importuning their respec- 
tive congressmen to familiarize themselves 
with the objects of the Edmonds’ Bill, so 
that their vote will not be based on favor 
or prejudice, but knowledge. This is not an 
implication, but an expression, of the realiza- 
tion that the urgent need of right pharmaceuti- 
cal service in military organizations is not 
fully appreciated, some even think that this 
has been provided for, and therefore the 
facts must be brought to the legislator’s at- 
tention. 


line with 


EMERGENCY HOSPITAL 


CARS 

The Medical Advisory Committee of the 
Red Cross War Council has decided to equip 
five laboratory railroad cars which will be 
prepared for emergency work against possi- 
ble outbreaks of epidemics in cantonment 
camps in this country. Each car will have a 
staff of five or more experts, and will be so 
any canton 


RED CROSS 


stationed at various cities that 
ment can be reached with one of these labora- 
tory cars within 24 hours on receipt of re- 
quest from Federal or State authorities. 


PATENTS AND TRADE- 


MARKS. 

The trading with the enemy bill was re- 
ported to the Senate by the Committee on 
Commerce August 24, with amend- 
ments added by the senate committee. One 
authorizes the Federal Trade Commission to 


FOREIGN 


two 





1 See page 762, August issue of the JouRNAL A. Pu. A. 
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x prices when licenses are granted to use an 
nemy patent, trademark, print, label, or 
copyright, and the other authorizes the Com- 
missioner of Patents to enforce secrecy in re- 
gard to any invention which may, in his opinion, 
be detrimental to the public safety or defense. 
The bill was broadened in its scope so as to 
apply to trademarks, prints, and labels, the 
property of enemy owners, as well as to 
patents owned in an enemy country. 


BOTANICAL RAW PRODUCTS COMMIT- 
TEE OF NATIONAL RESEARCH 
COUNCIL. 


The Botanical Raw Products Committee 


of the National Research Council is seeking 
active coéperation in the work undertaken 
by them. Headquarters of the committee 
have been established at Harvard University 
and agricultural, botanical and commercial 
data have been collected on all species and 
varieties of plants, exclusive of food staples, 
having an economic value. Its aim is to sup- 
ply manufacturers with information along 
these lines, to investigate requirements of the 
trade for known raw materials, to discover 
new geographic sources of plants necessary 
to trade, and to investigate the value of 
equivalents and _ substitutes for products 
now in use. 


OBITUARY. 


JOHN C. OTIS. 
BORN 1856——-DIED AUGUST 24, 1917. 
Again, Grim Death, in the guise of a merci- 
ful agent, has invaded our ranks by taking away 
our friend and counselor, Dr. John C. Otis. 








JOHN C. OTIS 


Dr. Otis received his early education in 
the Cincinnati schools and then entered St. 
Xavier College of Cincinnati, from which 
institution he graduated with honors. His 


chosen profession was Pharmacy, and during 
his career he successfully operated stores at 
Fourth and Vine Streets, Fifth and Vine 
Streets, Sixth and Vine Streets and Ninth 
and Vine Streets, Cincinnati. 

His early entrance to the study of Medi- 
cine enabled him to obtain his degree of M.D. 
from the Ohio Medical College, which stood 
him in good stead during his life’s endeavor. 

His political career culminated in his elec- 
tion to represent his district in the Ohio 
General Assembly, while in civic and muni- 
cipal affairs he was always counted upon as a 
factor. 

To show his interest in Pharmacy, he repre- 
sented the Cincinnati College of Pharmacy 
as its President for the last ten years; he was 
a member of the Cincinnati Branch, A.Ph.A., 
as well as the parent body, and tried in every 
way to be an advocate of progressive Pharmacy. 

The Benevolent Order of Elks honored him 
with a Life Membership, while his many 
friends regret the loss of a man of true fellow- 
ship. Dr. Otis is survived by his widow and 
three daughters. 

CHARLES A. APMEYER. 


JOHN S. MUTH. 


John Sebastian Muth, junior partner of 
Muth Bros. & Co., wholesale druggists of 
Baltimore, died early on the morning of 
August 31, after an illness of more than a year 
of a complication of diseases. Mr. Muth’s 
health began to fail several years ago, in 
reality, the first symptoms being those of 
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arterio sclerosis. Heart trouble also de- 
veloped, and his condition gradually grew 
worse. For many months he had not been 


able to do any work at all. He was born in 
Baltimore 51 years ago, being a son of the 
late Michael Joseph Muth, one of three broth- 
ers who founded the firm of Muth Bros. 
After leaving Calvert Hall College he entered 


the establishment of the firm, and in course 
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became a partner, succeeding his 
father. He was widely known and had a 
host of friends. His amiable disposition en- 
deared him to all who met him, and his de- 
mise is sincerely mourned. He was essentially 
domestic in his tastes and gave freely to 
charities. His wife and four children sur- 
vive. Mr. Muth joined the American Pharma- 
ceutical Association in 1898. 


of time 





SOCIETIES AND COLLEGES. 
REGISTRATION LIST OF THE SIXTY-FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION, AUGUST 27 TO 
SEPTEMBER I, 1917, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


William C. Anderson, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Mrs. W. C. Anderson, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Chas. A. Apmeyer, Cincinnati, O. 

H. V. Arny, New York, N. Y. 

C. H. Avery, Chicago, Il. 


W. C. Bartholomew, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Mrs. W. C. Bartholomew, Indianapolis, Ind. 
J. M. Barrett, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Geo. M. Beringer, Camden, N. J. 
Mrs. G. M. Beringer, Camden, N. J. 
Miss Elva Beringer, Camden, N. J. 
Francis E. Bibbins, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Mrs. F. E. Bibbins, Indianapolis, Ind. 
R. B. Bird, Winfield, Kan. 

L. G. Blakeslee, St. Louis, Mo. 

Mrs. C. Blakeslee, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Edward Bloomfield, Louisville, Ky. 
Albert Bolenbaugh, Richmond, Va. 

G. H. Boone, Louisville, Ky. 

Mrs. G. H. Boone, Louisville, Ky. 

H. S. Browne, Norman, Okla. 
Mortimer Bye, Detroit, Mich. 

J. H. Beal, Urbana, III. 

G. D. Beal, Urbana, Ill 

Harry J. Borst, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Mrs. H. J. Borst, Indianapolis, Ind 
C. F. Booth, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Theo. J. Bradley, Boston, Mass. 
Miss Grace Bradley, Boston, Mass 
M. J. Branson, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Arthur F. Brown, Indianapolis, Ind 
R. P. Blodau, Indianapolis, Ind 


W. A. Caperton, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Chas. E. Caspari, St. Louis, Mo. 
Burton Cassidy, West Terre Haute, Ind 
H. C. Christensen, Chicago, II. 

Mrs. H. C. Christensen, Chicago, III. 
Dr. Otto F. Claus, St. Louis, Mo 


Mrs. O. F. Claus, St. Louis, Mo 

Miss Zada M. Cooper, Iowa City, Ia. 
W. H. Cousins, Dallas, Texas 

John Culley, Ogden, Utah. 

G. L. Curry, Louisville, Ky. 

F. W. Casey, Lansing, Mich. 

Frank H. Carter, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Mrs. Frank H. Carter, Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. H. Clark, Chicago, III. 


William E. Danhauer, Owensboro, Ky. 
Wm. B. Day, Chicago, IIl. 

Miss Helen Day, Chicago, III. 

Miss Charlotte Day, Chicago, III. 

W. L. DeWoody, Pine Bluff, Ark. 
Mrs. W. L. DeWoody, Pine Bluff, Ark. 
Geo. C. Diekman, New York, N. Y. 
Jacob Diner, New York, N. Y. 

Oscar C. Dilly, Louisville, Ky. 

Addison Dimmitt, Louisville, Ky. 

R. A. Doyle, East Prairie, Mo 

M. F. Dorgan, Atlanta, Ga. 

Dr. Byron F. Dawson, Akron, Ind. 

Dr. O. S. Deitch, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Charlotte Dubois, Catskill, N. Y. 

Wm. L. Dubois, Catskill, N. Y. 

C. A. Dye, Columbus, Ohio. 

Mrs. C. A. Dye, Columbus, Ohio 


Ky. G. Eberhardt, Indianapolis, Ind. 
IX. G. Eberle, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mrs. E. G. Eberle, Philadelphia, Pa. 
C. R. Eckler, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Mrs. C. R. Eckler, Indianapolis, Ind. 
C. L. Eddy, New York, N. Y. 

Chas. W. Eismann, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Frank R. Eldred, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Mrs. F. R. Eldred, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Joseph W. England, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mrs. J. W. England, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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H. Engelhardt, Baltimore, Md. 
Robert B. Etter, Indianapolis, Ind. 


O. A. Farwell, Detroit, Mich. 

W. W. Figgis, New York, N. Y. 

F. B. Fisk, Indianapolis, Ind. 

C. M. Ford, Cambridge, Mass. 

J. F. Frames, Baltimore, Md. 

H. C. Fuller, Washington, D. C. 
Chas. Falkenhainer, Dubuque, Iowa. 
Chas. T. P. Fennel, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Robert P. Fischelis, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Wm. M. Fouch, Baltimore, Md. 

J. M. Francis, Detroit, Mich. 


J. W. Gayle, Frankfort, Ky. 
W. F. Gidley, West Lafayette, Ind. 


Mrs. W. F. Gidley, West Lafayette, Ind. 


Chas. Gietner, St. Louis, Mo. 

J. G. Godding, Boston, Mass. 
Mrs. J. G. Godding, Boston, Mass. 
T. D. Gregg, Harrisburg, Ill. 

W. G. Gregory, Buffalo, N. Y. 

E. N. Gathercoal, Chicago, III. 
W. E. Gifford, New York, N. Y. 
Wm. H. Glover, Lawrence, Mass. 
Wm. Gray, Chicago, IIl. 

Ivor Griffith, Philadelphia, Pa. 


J. A. Handy, Buffalo, N. Y. 

W. F. Hankey, Cleveland, Ohio. 

H. L. Harris, New York, N. Y. 

H. L. Haussamen, Grafton, N. D. 
Chas. H. Holzhauer, Newark, N. J. 
Mrs. C. H. Holzhauer, Newark, N. J. 
Robert K. Holzhauer, Newark, N. J. 
Francis Hemm, St. Louis, Mo. 

P. L. Hess, Kansas City, Mo. 

S. L. Hilton, Washington, D. C. 

A. J. Holmes, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Mrs. A. J. Holmes, Indianapolis, Ind. 
L. C. Hopp, Cleveland, Ohio. 

E. V. Howell, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

G. W. Hubbard, Nashville, Tenn. 

W. S. Hubbard, Detroit, Mich. 
Alfred Huested, Delmar, N. Y. 

Mrs. Alfred Huested, Delmar, N. Y. 
Chas. H. Huhn, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Sidney Hauenstein, Bluffton, Ohio. 
L. D. Havenhill, Lawrence, Kans. 
Samuel C. Henry, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Jeannot Hostmann, Hoboken, N. J. 
H. H. Hoffman, Sandusky, Mich. 

J. N. Hurty, Indianapolis, Ind. 

J. C. Hutzell, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Orel Jones, Oconto, Nebr. 
Mrs. Orel Jones, Oconto, Nebr. 
C. B. Jordan, Lafayette, Ind. 


Mrs. C. B. Jordan, Lafayette, Ind. 
J. E. Justice, Clarksville, Tenn. 
J. E. Jackson, Tazewell, Va. 


Hugo Kantrowitz, New York, N. Y. 
5S. S. Kaplan, Hammond, Ind. 
August Kassulke, Indianapolis, Ind. 
L. F. Kebler, Washington, D. C. 

B. M. Keene, Indianapolis, Ind. 

J. A. Koch, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Florence Koch, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

C. S. Koon, Muskegon, Mich. 
Henry Kraemer, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mrs. Jean M’Kee Kenaston, Bonesteel, S. D. 
E. J. Kennedy, New York, N. Y. 

E. F. Kelly, Baltimore, Md. 

Ernest Kimmich, Detroit, Mich. 
Edward Kremers, Madison, Wis. 

J. F. Kobylanski, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Chas. O. Lee, Lafayette, Ind. 

L. C. Lewis, Tuskegee, Ala. 

L. L. Lord, West New Brighton, N. Y. 
Mrs. L. L. Lord, West New Brighton, N. Y. 
Rufus A. Lyman, Lincoln, Nebr. 

C. H. Lawall, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mrs. C. H. Lawall, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Eli Lilly, Indianapolis, Ind. 

J. K. Lilly, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Chas. MacGregor, Detroit, Mich. 

H. D. MacWilliams, Washington, Ind. 
Mr. E. W. May, Martinsville, Ind. 
Mrs. E. W. May, Martinsville, Ind. 
F. C. Mayer, Milwaukee, Wis. 

H. L. Meredith, Hagerstown, Md. 
Chas. G. Merrell, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
J. B. Messinger, Cairo, II. 

Rk. V. Miersch, Louisville, Ky. 

J. L. Miller, Indianapolis, Ind. 
William Mittelbach, Boonville, Mo 
N. R. Mueller, Madison, Wis. 

John L. Mauk, Indianapolis, Ind. 
C. A. Mayo, New York, N. Y. 

T. L. MeMoines, Chicago, Ill. 

T. E. Mollet, Missoula, Mont 


QO. J. Nance, Jackson, Tenn. 

H. S. Noel, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Mrs. H. S. Noel, Indianapolis, Ind. 
M. Noll, Atchison, Kan. 

F. W. Nitardy, Denver, Col. 

Geo. D. Newcomb, Creston, Lowa. 
H. C. Newton, Omaha, Neb 

E. H. Niles, Indianapolis, Ind. 

J. M. Noble, St. Louis, Mo. 


G. F. Payne, M.D., Atlanta, Ga. 
Mrs. G. F. Payne, Atlanta, Ga 
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Gladys Payne, Atlanta, Ga. 

Edward IL. Pilck, Covington, Ky 

C. S Porter, Lexington, Ky. 

W. P. Porterfield, Fargo, N. D 

H. k}. Purdy, Derby, Conn. 

Mrs. H. k. Purdy, Derby, Conn 

C. H. Packard, Boston, Mass 

J. C. Peacock, Philadelphia, Pa 

Mrs. J. C. Peacock, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Romaine Pierson, New York, N. Y. 
Paul S. Pittenger, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mrs. P. S. Pittenger, Philadelphia, Pa. 
J. A. Pool, Redfield, S. D. 

M. Kk. Pruyn, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Mrs. M. K. Pruyn, Indianapolis, Ind 


D. W. Ramsaur, Palatka, Fla. 
H. W. Rhodehammel, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Mrs. H. W. Rhodehammel, Indianapolis, Ind. 


F. G. Rieger, Donaldsonville, La. 

Alex. M. Rovin, Detroit, Mich 

W. F. Rudd, Richmond, Va. 

H. G. Ruenzel, Milwaukee, Wis. 

I). C. Rector, Indianapolis, Ind 

A. M. Roehrig, Buffalo, N. Y 

W. H. Rudder, Salem, Ind. 

Ki}. A. Ruddiman, Nashville, Tenn. 

Mrs. EK. A. Ruddiman, Nashville, Tenn 
Miss Ruddiman, Nashville, Tenn. 
Louis Saalbach, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

O. W. Schaefer, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

W. A. Scheddell, Crown Point, Ind. 

A. F. Schlichting, Fargo, N. D. 

W. L. Scoville, Detroit, Mich. 

R. W. Showalter, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Mrs. R. W. Showalter, Indianapolis, Ind. 
M. P. Schwartz, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Mrs. M. P. Schwartz, Indianapolis, Ind. 
J. E. Seybert, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Mrs. J. E. Seybert, Indianapouis, Ind. 
H. N. Siegenthaler, Springfield, Ohio. 
Mrs. H. N. Siegenthaler, Springfield, Ohio. 
Chas. H. Skinner, Windsor, Vt. 

F. W. Smith, Poplarville, Miss. 

Edgar R. Sparks, Burlington, N. J. 

L. J. Stabler, Los Angeles, Cal 

F. E. Stewart, Philadelphia, Pa. 

W. W. Stockberger, Washington, D. C. 


C. H. Stocking, Indianapolis, Ind. 
F. A. Southard, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


J. W. Stokes, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Mrs. J. W. Stokes, Indianapolis, Ind. 

J. Walter Stokes, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Mrs. J. Walter Stokes, Indianapolis, Ind 
E. W. Stucky, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Mrs. E. W. Stucky, Indianapolis, Ind. 
EK. A. Stuckmeyer, Indianapolis, Ind. 


A. L. Suter, Louisville, Ky. 

F. W. Sultan, St. Louis, Mo. 

Dr. Julio Samper, Indianapolis, Ind. 
S. K. Sass, Chicago, Ill 

L. E. Sayre, Lawrence, Kan. 

Mrs. L. E. Sayre, Lawrence, Kan. 
Frank Schachleiter, Little Rock, Ark. 

C. M. Snow, Chicago, II 

Mrs. C. M. Snow, Chicago, Il 

Miss Elizabeth Southard, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Edward Spease, Cleveland, Ohio 

M. A. Stout, Bluffton, Ind. 

Mrs. M. A. Stout, Bluffton, Ind. 





W. J. Teeters, lowa City, Iowa. 

A. D. Thorburn, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Mrs. A. D. Thorburn, Indianapolis, Ind. 
I. EK. Taylor, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Ik. S. Thatcher, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Mrs. E. S. Thatcher, Milwaukee, Wis. 
John B. Thomas, Baltimore, Md. 

G. D. Timmons, Valparaiso, Ind. 

Mrs. G. D. Timmons, Valparaiso, Ind. 
Miss Margaret Timmons, Valparaiso, Ind. 
J. E. Turner, Brooklyn, N. Y 


P. H. Utech, Meadville, Pa 
Mrs. P. H. Utech, Meadville, Pa. 


A. H. Vordick, St. Louis, Mo. 


C. W. Watkins, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Mrs. C. W. Watkins, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Frank W. Ward, Memphis, Tenn. 

Dr. H. M. Whelpley, St. Louis, Mo. 
Mrs. H. M. Whelpley, St. Louis, Mo. 
Walter H. White, Pensacola, Fla. 

W. R. White, Nashville, Tenn. 

Curt P. Wimmer, New York, N. Y. 
John S. Wright, Indianapolis, Ind. 
John C. Wallace, New Castle, Pa. 

A. L. Walters, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Mrs. A. L. Walters, Indianapolis, Ind. 
L. E. Warren, St. Louis, Mo. 

Carl Wharton, Gadsden, Ala. 

EK. A. Wildman, Indianapolis, Ind. 

W. G. Willman, Brownsville, Texas. 
Kk. H. Wisner, Valparaiso, Ind. 

C. M. Woodruff, Detroit, Mich. 

F. J. Wulling, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Mrs. F. J. Wulling, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Emerson Wulling, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Dr. W. H. Zeigler, Charleston, S. C. 

Mrs. W. H. Zeigler, Charleston, S. C. 

Theo. Zimmermann, Terre Haute, Ind. 
Mrs. Theo. Zimmermann, Terre Haute, Ind. 
Adolph Ziefle, Corvallis, Ore. 

Mrs. Adolph Ziefle, Corvallis, Ore. 











NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON THE 
PHARMACEUTICAL SYLLABUS. 
BULLETIN XI. 
Boston, Mass., August 15, 1917. 


The Committee will meet at the Claypool 
Hotel, Indianapolis,* during the Convention 
of the American Pharmaceutical Association, 
in the week beginning August 27, 1917, at a 
time to be announced at Indianapolis. It is 
necessary that there be a full attendance, as 
work must begin on the next revision of the 
Syllabus if it is to be issued in 1919 for use 
in 1920 and thereafter, as expected. 

The Committee now has the following 


membership: 
Term From American 
Expires. Pharmaceutical Association. 


1917. Willis G. Gregory, Buffalo, N. Y. 
1918 P. Gerhard Albrecht, Cleveland, Ohio. 
1919 Charles Caspari, Jr., Baltimore, Md. 
1920 Eugene G. Eberle, Philadelphia, Pa. 
1921 Harry B. Mason, Detroit, Mich. 

1922 George M. Beringer, Camden, N. J. 
1923 Henry H. Rusby, New York, N. Y. 


From National Association of 
Boards of Pharmacy. 


1917. John W. Gayle, Frankfort, Ky. 
1918 William H. Rudder, Salem, Ind. 
1919 George C. Diekman, New York City. 
1920 Mason C. Beebe, Burlington, Vt. 
1921 John Culley, Ogden, Utah. 

1922 Ellis E. Faulkner, Delton, Mich. 

1923 Charles H. Skinner, Windsor, Vt. 


From American Conference of 
Pharmaceutical Faculties. 


1917. James H. Beal, Urbana, IIl. 
1918 Charles W. Johnson, Seattle, Wash 
1919 Clement B. Lowe, Philadelphia, Pa. 
1920 William C. Anderson, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
1921 Julius A. Koch, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
1922 Theodore J. Bradley, Boston, Mass. 
1923 Clyde M. Snow, Chicago, IIl. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Wiis G. GREGORY, 
Chairman. 
THEODORE J. BRADLEY, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


THE AMERICAN CONFERENCE OF 
PHARMACEUTICAL FACULTIES. 
The eighteenth annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Conference of Pharmaceutical Faculties 
was held in Indianapolis, August 27 and 28. 
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A few of the recommendations of President 
R. A. Lyman are presented. 

That a four-year High School requirement 
become binding upon schools of the Confer- 
ence, September 1, 1920. 

This was amended by striking out Septem- 
ber 1920, and substituting September 1, 
1923, and adopted as amended. 

That it be the sense of the Conference 
that Mr. Fairchild could render the greatest 
service to Pharmacy by offering his scholar- 
ship to a senior pharmacy student, in order 
that he might pursue some research problem 
for one full school year, in the school of his 
choice; and further, that this scholarship 
be awarded on the basis of the applicant’s 
scholastic training, his standing as an under- 
graduate pharmaceutical student and upon 
his fitness to do research. 

This was adopted and afterwards approved 
in joint session by the Conference, the National 
Association of Boards of Pharmacy and the 
Section on Education and _ Legislation, 
A. Ph. A. 


INVESTIGATION AND STANDARDIZATION OF 
SCHOOLS OF PHARMACY. 


That the Executive Committee be directed 
to present this matter to the Carnegie Founda- 
tion, and if this Foundation refuses to take 
it up, to discover some other method of in- 
vestigating and classifying so as to accom- 
plish a similar result and to report at the next 
annual meeting. 

That the Committee on Relations of Col- 
lezes with Boards be instructed to express 
the above view as the sentiment of the Con- 
ference, and that this committee, in con- 
junction with the proper committee of the 
Boards, be requested to devise or discover 
a plan which can be developed, that will 
render justice to all, and that progress in 
the matter be reported as early as possible. 

THE MATTER OF APPRENTICESHIP. 

This was disposed of by a motion that a 
committee of the Conference, in conjunction 
with the proper committee of the Boards, be 
requested to devise a plan that will render 
justice to all concerned in the matter of ap- 
prenticeship. 


The officers elected for the coming year 
are as follows: President, Henry Kraemer, 





* The meeting was held in Indianapolis and is printed here for a record of the Committee’s 


activities. 


ee Eee 
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Ann Arbor, Mich.; Vice-President, Charles E. 
Caspari, St. Louis; Secretary-Treasurer, T. J 
Bradley, Boston; Chairman Executive 
mittee, J. A. Koch, Pittsburgh; Members of 
Executive Committee, R. A. Lyman, Lincoln 
and F. J. Wulling, Minneapolis; Member of 
Syllabus Committee, A. Rich 


Com- 


Bolenbaugh, 
mond. 
THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
BOARDS OF PHARMACY. 
National Association of 
met in August 27 
and 28, with Lawrence C. Lewis, of Tuskegee, 
Ala., the President, presiding. The 
tion also held joint sessions with the American 
Conference of Pharmaceutical Faculties, and 
on Friday following, with the latter body and 
the Section 
A. Ph. A. 
Secretary H. C. Christensen reported on 
his activities during the year, having visited 
in fourteen states; the report was full of in 
terest and that 
the Boards for greater efficiency 
The Secretary was able to report greater uni 
formity in the conduct of examinations 
The 
comment on the work of Secretary Christen 


OF 


The 
Pharmacy 


Boards of 
Indianapolis, 


Associa- 


on Education and Legislation, 


showed such visitations 


stimulate 


Executive Committee made favorable 


sen and aided in the results of a successful 
year. 
Since last meeting the following states 


have been added to the list of active mem- 


bers: Colorado, Nevada, Pennsylvania and 


South Carolina, bringing the total up to 
forty. 
The states holding ‘‘Associate’’ member 


ship, in which Boards of Pharmacy are favora- 
ble to reciprocity but where conditions will 
not at present permit ACTIVE membership in 
the N. A. B. P. are: New Jersey, New York 
and North Carolina. This makes a total of 
43 states that are affiliated with the N. A. B. P., 
leaving only five states entirely outside the 
fold and several of these are known to be in 
a receptive mood for membership as soon as 
conditions will permit. 

Illinois, Iowa and South Carolina succeeded 
in the past year in having prerequisite amend- 
ments enacted requiring graduation from 
recognized schools or colleges of pharmacy. 
In the majority of states preliminary educa 
tion demands have also been increased during 
the past year, some by rulings of the boards 
and others through statutory requirements. 
This advancement the ten- 


shows desired 
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dency to exact the preliminary requisite of 
high school graduation of candidates for ex- 
amination. 

The increase of fees adopted at the last 
meeting has resulted in a healthy condition 
of the treasury, which will enable the Associa 
tion to successfully carry on their work. 

On the the 
Committee, at its meeting last Spring, the 
printing of the Proceedings of the 1915 and 
1916 


recommendation of Executive 


meetings was postponed until 
the condition of the finances 
the both 


ceedings are in the hands of printers, and one 


annual 
such time as 


would warrant expense; now Pro- 


of them completed 
The 


present 


the 
meetings 


consensus of opinion was that 


arrangement for holding 


of the Association 


was satisfactory. 

The following officers were elected: Pres? 
dent, W. P. Porterfield, Fargo, N. D.; First 
Vice-Preseident, J. A. Weeks, Ballinger, Tex.; 
Second Vice-President, W. RB. Jarrett, Okla 
homa City; Third Vice-President, D. E. Had 
don, Alta, la.; Secretary, H. C. Christensen, 
Chicago; Treasurer, Charles H. Skinner, 


Windsor, Vt.; Members of the Executive Com 

mittee, John Culley, Ogden, Utah, and H. E 

Purdy, Derby, Conn 

THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
TAIL DRUGGISTS 


OF RE 
The annual convention of the National As 


Retail 
September 


sociation of Druggists will be held in 


The 


are good for a large meeting and an interest- 


Cleveland 17-21 promises 
ing program. The resignation of Secretary 
Thos. H. Potts the 
of some one to succeed this well and favora 


will necessitate election 
bly known official 

The official souvenir program of the Cleve- 
land convention is to be a handsomely bound 
portfolio of more than sixty pages, containing, 
besides the business program and entertain- 
ment program of the convention conveniently 
arranged, also portraits of national and local 
useful for visi- 
tors, and a readable illustrated sketch of the 
of Cleve- 
land from its founding to the present time. 


drug celebrities, information 


beginnings and the development 


NATIONAL WHOLESALE 


ASSOCIATION. 


DRUGGISTS’ 


Such has been the interest shown in the 
coming convention of the National Wholesale 


Druggists’ Association convention at Chicago, 














October 1-4, that Secretary F. E. Holliday 
and the Committee on Arrangements are 
urging early reservation of rooms at the Con- 
gress Hotel, should such reservations not have 
been made. William Buss, with the Fuller- 
Morrisson Company, will receive such applica- 
tions. 

From reports received from all parts of the 
country it is believed that the attendance at 
the convention will be the largest yet regis- 
tered, the peculiar conditions existing at 
present because of the war, and the many 
problems facing the wholesale druggists 
tending to make the discussion and the busi- 
ness to be considered of supreme importance. 

The following program has been announced: 

Monday, October 1. 

10 A.M.—Opening session. 

2 P.M.—Second sesssion. 

9 P.M.—President’s reception in Gold 
Room, Congress Hotel, followed by dance 
and buffet supper. 

Tuesday, October 2. 

9.30 A.M.—Third session. 

11.30 A.M.—Automobile ride. Tour of 
boulevard system. 

2 P.M.—Luncheon at South Shore Coun- 
try Club, followed by cards and dancing. 

3.30 P.M.—Fourth session. 

7.30 P.M.—Informal meeting wholesale 
druggists. 

9 P.M.—Informal dance and buffet supper. 

Wednesay, October 3. 

10 A.M.—Fifth session N. W. D. A. 

2 p.M._—Informal meeting wholesale drug- 


P.M.—-Ladies’ card party. 
p.M.—Theatre party. 
Thursday, October 4. 

10 A.M.—Sixth session. 

2 P.M.--Seventh session. 

8 p.M.—Banquet, with addresses by offi- 
cers and two invited speakers of national dis- 
tinction 


NORTH DAKOTA PHARMACEUTICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

The thirty-second annual meeting of the 
North Dakota Pharmaceutical Association 
was held at Grand Forks, August 7-9. Price 
maintenance was an important topic of the 
convention, and loyalty to the Government 
was emphasized in President Bradley’s ad- 
dress. Three thousand dollars worth of 
Liberty Bonds were purchased by the Asso- 
ciation. The following officers were elected 
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President, Peter Mergens, of Fairmont; Vice- 
Presidents, J. H. Vold, of Grand Forks, and 
H. L. Hill, of Sutton; Secretary-Treasurer, W. 


S. Parker, of Lisbon (re-elected); Members of 


the Executive Committee, Max Strehlow, of 
Kindred, Roy Cook, of Fargo, and E. A. Enge- 
bretson, of Devil’s Lake. 

The 1918 meeting will be held at Fargo. 


SOUTH DAKOTA PHARMACEUTICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

The South Dakota Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion met in thirty-second annual convention 
at Watertown, August 15-17. The prohibi- 
tion law was considered and business topics 
including price maintenance measures were 
subjects of President Pool’s address and of 
several papers. Loyalty was in evidence; a 
Red Cross ambulance was presented to the 
state by the Association. D. F. Jones pre- 
sented a report on medicinal plants of South 
Dakota, dwelling particularly on Triticum, 
which grows here in abundance. About 40 
plants received consideration. 

The following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, Fred Vilas, Pierre; First Vice-President 
Perry Clute, Big Stone City; Second Vice- 
President, W. W. Paige, Steel; Secretary, E. 
C. Bent, Dell Rapids; Treasurer, A. A. Wood- 
ward, Aberdeen; Local Secretary, F. W. 
Brown, Lead 


SCHOOL OF PHARMACY, UNIVERSITY 
OF MICHIGAN. 


Henry Kraemer, Ph.D., for many years 
professor of pharmacognosy in the Philadel- 
phia College of Pharmacy, has been elected 
to succeed the late Prof. J. O. Schlotterbeck 
in the School of Pharmacy of the University 
of Michigan. Professor Kraemer is known 
to the members, not only through his former 
association, his valuable contributions to the 
proceedings of the American Pharmaceutical 
Association, but also as author of several 
works on Pharmacognosy and Botany. 


NEW JERSEY COLLEGE OF PHARMACY 
NEWARK). 

The New Jersey College of Pharmacy has 
established a new dispensing laboratory, pro 
vided with eight individual modern pre- 
scription counters fully equipped. Prof. Otto 
Raubenheimer has been elected head of this 


department. 


——or 
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PARK COLLEGE OF 
PHARMACY. 
Highland Park College of Pharmacy an- 
nounces that Floyd R. Johnson, of Owen, Wis., 
has been awarded membership prize in the 


HIGHLAND 
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American Pharmaceutical Association for pro- 
ficiency in Dispensing and Manufacturing 
Pharmacy and to Lester W. Wilke, of Gorna- 
vello, Ia., for proficiency in Organic Chem- 
istry. 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS. 


All changes of address of members should be sent to the General Secretary promptly. 
The Association will not be responsible for non-delivery of the Annual Volume or Year 
Book, or of the JourNAL unless notice of the change of address is received before shipment or 


mailing. 


Both the old and the new address should be given thus: 


HENRY MILTON, 


From 2342 Albion Place, St. Louis, Mo. 
To 278 Dartmouth St., Boston, Mass. 
Titles or degrees to be used in publications or in the official records should be given, and 


names should be plainly written, or typewritten. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESSES SINCE JULY 18, 1917. 


Stout, MARION A., 
From 128 Wabash, Bluffton, Ind. 
To 1213 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 
LENOCKER, W. PAUL, 
From Brookings, S. Dak. 
To 161 W. Miles Ave., Huntington Park, 
Cal. 
Couns, A. R., 
From 333 University Ave., Missoula, Mont. 
To Residence unknown. 
TyLerR, Ear A., 
From 70 W. 68th St., New York, N. Y. 
To 5 Bryant Terrace, Rahway, N. J. 
THURSTON, AZOR, 
From 192 Eighth Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 
To 320 Seventeenth Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 


FERNANDEZ, A. C., 
From Gaonao, Cienfuegos, Cuba. 
To Residence Unknown. 


OrTiz, A., 
From Havana, Cuba. 
To Residence Unknown. 
Gakipis, GEo. P., 
From 779 Tremont St., Boston, Mass 
To Residence Unknown. 
SHEEHY, M. Wys., 
From National Military Hosp., Dayton, Ohio. 
To Residence Unknown. 
SHARKANSKY, E. L., 
From 121 Cottage St., Fall River, Mass. 
To 15 Rutland Sq., Boston, Mass. 
McKENZIE, R. H., 
From 1701 Lawrence St., Denver, Colo. 
To 2340 Dahlia St., Denver, Colo. 





MAHONEY, W. A., 
From 3 Lauderdale Apt., Jacksonville, Fla. 
To 1423 Forbes St., Jacksonville, Fla. 
Wuite, J. L., 
From Residence Unknown. 
To Montgomery St., San Francisco, Cal. 
BROWN, FRANK &., 
From State and Fifth Sts., Bristol, Tenn. 
To Telford, Tenn. 
GOHEEN, IRA LEE, 
From Alta Vista, Kans. 
To 829 Blunt St., Clay Center, Kans. 
WILuiaMS, ED., 
From 1 W. Main St., Madison, Wis. 
To Gay Building, Madison, Wis. 
HAZELDINE, Ear L. 
From Selby, S. Dak. 
To Lead, So. Dak 
SMITH, Wo. E., 
From Gen. Mgr. Helena Drug Co., Helena, 
Mont. 
To Residence Unknown. 
GASEN, H., 
From Litchfield, Ill. 
To Residence Unknown. 
CHARLES, C. J. L., 
From Cash and 6th 
Panama. 
To Residence Unknown. 


St., Colon, Rep. of 


DECEASED SINCE JULY 18, 1917. 
Grimary, Dr. F., 

Santiago de Cuba, Cuba 
KIRKLAND, D., 

Los Angeles, Cal. 
Tuompson, A. D., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


















